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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 


THE ETIQUETTE, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HOME. 
IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XV.—RECEPTIONS, DANCING PARTIES AND 
ANNIVERSARIES. 


A goodly company and a merry one, withal ! 
Let there be more wit than wine, more 
Courtesy than wit, and more good-fellowship than courtesy. 
—Old Play. 
S BY NATURE, SO BY HABIT, 
man is a gregarious being. Toshow 
honor to a distinguished person, to 
introduce a young woman into so- 
ciety, to visit the thex«ter, and espe- 
cially to benefit some charity, parties 
and receptions are instituted. In 
the latter case why the entertainer 
chooses to spend a hundred dollars 
in order.to make twenty is yet to 
be exp’>ined. It must be from the 
fact that social enjoyment is greater 
than the pure and simple pleasure 
of giv. z for the sake of relieving 
suffering. Besides, complex motives 
enter into almost every act. The 
desire to do good receives stimulus from the fact that it is not 
done where the right hand knows not what the left hand 
doeth, but that a good many people look on and applaud. 
Then there is a sense of fellowship, of companionship and 
geniality which relieves less worthy motives. 

Mrs. Southmayd was much given to afternoon teas. Not 
the teas of our grandmothers, where half a dozen different 
kinds of cake jostled cold sliced ham, chipped beef, pickles, 
custard, jelly, doughnuts, apple sauce, and several kinds of 
preserves, to say nothing of warm gingerbread and soda 
biscuit. Though we be “heartily well met and most glad of 
your*compahy,” is that the reason why we should feast like 
the four-footed animals? 

The afternoon tea develops by natural evolution into 
the informal “At Home,” and the more elaborate re- 
ception which has figured under the name of “High 
Tea,” and “Kettle Drum.” In towns and cities these days 
“at home” are almost a necessity. She who has a large 
acquaintance presides at a social exchange on such an 
afternoon where her friends count on seeing each other 
as well as their hostess. A cup of chocolate, biscuits and 
wafers are or are not offered, according to circumstances. 
Where visitors come from a distance it is surely a graceful 
hospitality. 

When Mrs. Southmayd’s eldest daughter was old enough 


to assist, the mother was accustomed to send out this card to 
her friends : 
Mrs. Southmayd. 
Thursday afternoons and 
21 Third Place. 

These occasions were more formal than her usual Thursday 
afternoons, when the house in order and herself and the chil- 
dren fittingly attired, she sat with some embroidery, glad to 
receive any who might call. 

During these January afternoons there was a festal char- 
acter about the house. A few flowers and growing plants 
and all the reserve store of scarfs and bric-d-brac which 
usually reposed in receptacles shielded from dust and light, 
gave it a freshened appearance. The girls by their mother’s 
side, early taught to take an intelligent interest in her friends, 
were ready to assist the waitress in passing refreshments as 
soon as visitors had descended from the chamber where 
outer wraps were deposited and after courtesies were inter- 
changed with the hostess and other friends. 

These, served informally, consisted of delicate sandwiches, 
the meat of which was minced or pounded, buns, cake and 
water ices or ice cream. Following the waiter who presented 
a tray with tea and coffee, sugar and cream, came either Amy 
or Daisy bearing napkins, sandwiches, thin slices of buttered 
bread and baskets of wafers and cake. Visitors did not re- 
move their bonnets, and came and went at pleasure. The 
girls wearing daintily trimmed white aprons ovex their dresses 
presented refreshments without the tray. 

Mrs. Southmayd took care that her attire was simpler than 
that of the majority of her guests and that the girls’ was never 
rich or elaborate. More than one friend walked a long dis- 
tance to that social and esthetic treat in which they met a 
hearty greeting from Dora. She knew that under turned and 
sponged black silks beat hearts instinct with refinement and 
nobility. It was the one rare day on which they were lifted 
out of a prosaic round of duty and made welcome in a beau- 
tiful home where books and pictures abound and the influ- 
ences of sweet, broad, loving humanity ‘permeated the air 
they breathed. These receptions were to herself a kind of 
thank-offering that it was within her means to shed over a few 
joyless lives some of that sunshine which too often makes 
those who bask in its radiance unpardonably selfish. In her 
secret soul this gave her more pleasure than anything else. 

To introduce her daughters into society at home under her 
own watchful eye, and give them that ease and power of 
entertaining which comes from fine associations, was another 
undeclared aim of Mrs. Southmayd. She wished them to 
grow up courteous by principle to the poor, the infirm and 
the uninteresting. Seeing the sentiment of reverence for our 
fellows so cruelly outraged by many young people, it became 
one of her chief efforts to inculcate in them that regard for 
human life which, in herself, amounted to a passion. Here 
she had the opportunity to observe their behavior, which 
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afterward was never openly criticized. All suggestions were 
made in private. 

But the demons of unrest, love of excitement and ambitious 
projects threatened to undermine the fair fabric built out of 
the confidence and love of Mr. and Mrs. Southmayd. She, 
while warding off some of the common dangers to marital hap- 
piness, felt powerless before that modern Moloch which grinds 
so many households into dust. All his faculties absorbed in 
one direction how could he think or care for anything else 
save in that perfunctory manner which is worse than entire 
forgetfulness ? 

The management of family matters was left to Mrs. South- 
mayd, but occasionally her husband wished to give large 
entertainments. The following form of invitation for such an 
entertainment was sent out: 


Mr. and Mrs. David G. Southmayd, 
At Home 
Thursday evening, February fifth, 
Srom eight until eleven o'clock. 
21 Third Place. 


The host and hostess on that evening stood near the 
parlor door to receive guests as they came from the dressing- 
rooms, the ladies wearing bonnets or not as they chose. The 
young people helped entertain, the boys having always as- 
sisted at evening companies. Soon after entering, visitors 
were invited to the dining-room where the table, suitably 
decorated, offered the usual sandwiches, buttered rolls, 
crackers, cakes, ices, jelly and cream. The boys passed 
plates and napkins while the girls presided over the tea and 
chocolate at the side tables. Mrs. Southmayd believed that 
her children would be more useful and happy in after life if 
they shared the responsibility of making home pleasant, in- 
stead of leaving all care and duty to hirelings. 

Better, also, to those plastic minds which never part with 
early impressions, is that education and acquaintance with the 
forms of society acquired with their elders and superiors than 
all the soulless rules of artificial etiquette which conventional 
teaching can afford. 

At these evening parties there was a little music, one or 
two songs and those were good, and an occasional recitation, 
a violinist or an amusing story-teller or conjurer. Yet she 
totally abjured the rule that a hundred people cannot enter- 
tain each other during two or three hours without a succes- 
sion of performances. These are more or less dreary and 
show a great poverty of resource on the part of entertainers 
and guests. There were always portfolios of etchings to look 
at and things interesting in themselves or having a history to 
talk about. Then, the young people were trained to help 
their mother give attention to the shy or to strangers, and she 
pressed young men into service to look around and see if any 
seemed neglected or uninterested. It was her effort to have 
them move about and break up into groups which shifted, 
from time to time, so that each might have a little converse 
with nearly all and so increase the sum of neighborly kind- 
ness. Everybody has some good points which attrition ought 
to bring out. The man who lives next door may be a genius 
in one direction yet never show it unless under the stimulus 
of a conversation at such an hour. 

Occasionally Mrs. Southmayd gave dancing parties for her 
young people, under this form of engraving : 


Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Southmayd 
request the pleasure of your company 
on Tuesday evening, October 8, 
at half past eight o'clock. 


Dancing. 21 First Place. 


This invitation, sent two weeks before the time appointed, 

received such replies as, . 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, and the Misses Johnson 
accept with pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Southmayd’s 
kind invitation for Tuesday, October 8. 

If there were a son, he sent a separate acceptance, as 
he had received a separate card. So also had the grown 
daughters. 

That Mrs. Southmayd had these parties at a comparatively 
early hour was a matter of principle which needs no explana- 
tion. If nights must be given up to dissipation or vice and 
idleness there is no reason why the well bred should follow 
such a custom. 

The love of dancing, innocent and natural as the song of 
birds, needs to be gratified. Rythm, melody, motion in 
wind-swayed trees and billowy grass and lapsing waves, 
find their counterpart in light feet tripping to glad music. It 
is not the exercise but the associations to which so many 


object. It is 
“The thin robes, 


All the delusion of the dizzy scene, 
Its false and true enchantments,” 


which are kept in proper abeyance beneath the household roof. 

On such occasions the floor was divested of furniture and 
covered with crash, the piano and a couple of violins were 
stationed in an adjoining hall, good ventilation secured and 
the refreshments were abundant but not sumptuous. Decol- 
leté dresses were not worn at any time at the Southmayds’ 
and neither of the girls danced round dances except with 
their brothers. In the language of Josiah Allen’s wife, “Is 
female delicacy a plant that withers in the shadder of the pole 
but flourishes when these sensitive creeturs, with dresses low 
in the neck, will waltz all night with men’s arms around their 
waists ?” 

In conventional balls guests are furnished with double 
cards to which small pencils are attached. Opposite the list 
of dances are blank spaces to be filled in with the name of 
partners. 

The hostess leads off the first quadrille and during the eve- 
ning watches to see that all who desire have an opportunity 
to dance. She is at liberty to ask a young man who is not 
engaged to take out any young lady who is unprovided with 
a partner, and until then does not permit her own daughters 
to dance. On the other hand the young lady must not refuse 
one partner and then accept another, nor should she fill up 
too many spaces on her card with one name. From twelve to 
eighteen dances are enough for one evening, and these are 
broken by refreshments laid in a separate room. At fashion- 
able balls sometimes as many as twenty-four dances are 
furnished, but that presupposes idle lives and an all-night 
rout. No sensible mother permits her daughters to be seen 
on the floor ofa public ball. 

Refreshments at balls are similar to those at parties and 
receptions, beginning with something warm like bouillon and 
ending with fruit, candied or glacé. Oysters, patés, salads, 
boned turkey, chicken and tongue in jelly, sandwiches, cakes, 
rolls, ices in fancy forms, coffee and chocolate furnish the chief 
dishes. At a private house a judicious selection will be made 
unless the hostess disregards expense and desires show. 
Bouillon, sandwiches, cream and chocolate ought to be 
enough to sustain life through the fatigues of a party 


“Where like lightest waves at play the airy dancers fleet, 
And scarcely feels the floor the wings of those harmonious feet.” 


The refreshment room after being once thrown open re- 
mains so till the end of the party. Those who believe in the 


use of wine furnish a punch-bowl of claret cup in the hall or 
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some place convenient to the dancers, but their number, most 
happily, is yearly growing less. On these occasions a young 
man has the opportunity of showing his good breeding as 
well as kindness by seconding the plans of the hostess and 
offering attention to the wall-flowers. 

Among the anniversaries are Thanksgiving, which from 
a local is fast becoming a national festival. It is well to 
pause in the whirl of occupations, to live in the social facul- 
ties and affections. Let all gather at the table heaped with 
the lus cious fruits of the year, children and grand-chil- 
dren, sisters, cousins and aunts, as well as all whom the roof- 
tree covers. 

Would that on this day of the year all might meet around 
the well filled board, including servants and dependents, 
even in homes where they are counted by the eights or tens. 
Surely on this day, and on Christmas, kept in-memory of Him 
who had not where to lay His head, who dwelt among the 
common people as he died for them, men might forget those 
artificial distinctions which drop away like vapor at day- 
dawn, when life is over. On these two days let us recognize 
the oneness of that God-like spirit incarnated for a little 
while in mortal frames, yet whose essence is forever the same. 
In our actions, as well as our litanies, twice during three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days let us acknowledge the truths we 
profess to believe ! 

For this reason and because it is a good, old time-honored 
custom, it is well to have all the dinner on the table at a time. 
For once let us disperse with formality and if possible have 
only the two first courses served separately. 


THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
Oyster Soup. 
Roast Turkey. Cold Boiled Ham. 
Mashed Potatoes. Sweet Potatoes. 
Cranberry Sauce. Celery. 
Roast Duck. 
Chicken Pie. Salad. 
Fruit Pudding. Wine Sauce. 
Squash Pie. Apple Pie. 
Fruits. Nuts. Raisins. 
Coffee. 
Time flies and Christmas is at hand. Wreaths and 
streamers decorate the walls, gifts are interchanged, merry 


groups fly from house to house and all put on their holiday 


attire. 
CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


Oysters on the Half Sheil. 

Baked Halibut. White Sauce. 
Roast Goose. Apple Sauce. 
Mashed Potatoes. Creamed Onions. 
Chicken Pie. Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 

i Lettuce Salad. 
Plum Pudding. Wine Sauce. 
Mince Pie. 
Fruit. Bonbons. 
Coffee. 

The Christmas tree firmly planted in a small tub bore its 
usual curious fruit, none of an expensive nature. Lighted 
with small candles reflected from tiny mirrors, decorated with 
gaily colored glass balls and stars, shreds of gold and silver 
foil and chains of covered paper and popcorn, no world worn 
adult could fail to be a “ child again just for to-night.” Each 
one had privately prepared some little thing for each of the 
others, and the hackneyed Christmas tree was sometimes 


varied. A gypsy kettle, for instance, hung on three crossed 
poles of silvery birch, simmered over a flame of orange and 
red tin foil in the large bay window. It was only a huge 
basket covered with black cambric and the snow-flecked 
greenery around the window proved, on examination, to be 
cotton batting flecked with silvery scales of mica, but the 
illusion was no less complete. And that quaint figure with 
wizened face and peaked nose and chin, clad in a short- 
waisted dress with a crossed, large-flowered kerchief upon 
the little shoulders, can that be Daisy? A genuine Romany 
queen she seems, yet the bent form quivers with laughter and 
the voice betrays her, as, pulling out the plums in the boiling 
caldron and calling out the names of the recipients, they 
prove to be Christmas gifts. 

In this manner the originality and constructiveness of the 
children, early called into play, became a powerful factor in 
after life. It is not amidst gas-lit, hackneyed follies that 
strength and beauty are developed. There is a charm in 
planning original recreations in which the independent 
thinker will take delight in spite of all the world worn train- 
ing of “ prunes and prisms.” 

— Hester M. Poole. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
RAGS! 


From many a worn and faded gown, 
Many a coat that is old and brown, 
From dresses that emptied the money bags, 
Have the long strips come for the carpet rags. 
The scissors will ply, 
And the needles fly, 

And the weary moments pass us by, 
While we tear the gray that was Susie’s best, 
And demolish with pleasure Tom’s old vest, 
And then from a coat that is soldier blue, 
With one sleeve gone, where a bullet flew. 


A tiny dress that Sam’s youngest wore ; 
A cloak that you’ve doubtless seen before ; 
The curtains that hung in the parlor there 
The winter that Abner married Clare. 
Thus the swift hours go, 
As we cut and sew, 
And plan for a stripe that will make a show. 
The various closets’ strange contents 
Are heaped about in a pile immense, 
While the dust flies thick. (Though the rags are clean, 
There are always floating fragments seen.) 


Cutting and sewing and dyeing the rags, 
Winding and weighing, the slow work lags, 
And the housewife’s patience sadly goes 
As, day after day, she grimly sews. 
We fret and we fume 
At the dirty room ; 
No peace till the carpet’s home from the loom. 
But then—ah! then—what distinct delight, 
With hammer and tacks, to stretch it tight, 
And walk, in a tired but blissful state, 
On the “ hit and miss”’ conglomerate ! 
—Marienne Heaton. 


Do you ask, Lilla, with fond caress, 
What seems to me perfect happiness? 


A golden day, and a sapphire sky, 

An emerald earth, and you and I 

Roaming through woodlands green together— 
That’s happiness in summer weather. 


And say ’tis winter ; outside the snow, 
And inside, the fire’s warm, cheerful glow; 
And we sit by it, cheek touching cheek, 
Silent sometimes, and sometimes we speak. 


So I find, in summer or winter weather, 
Happiness means—to be together.—Se/ected. 
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BISODITS AND BREAKFASTS. 
[This series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhtre. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares tor 
publication regularly.} 


MUFFINS AND WAFFLES. 

PPETITES are apt to be capri- 
cious in the spring, especially as 
regards breakfasts. Don’t force 
the family to eat at this season 
things which are not relished. It 
is not difficult to provide dishes 
which will be eaten with zest. 
Oat meal should not be served at 
more than one breakfast in the 
week. Vary the fare by using 
hominy, cracked wheat, wheat 
germ, yellow corn meal, etc. Eggs 
creamed, poached, boiled, and 

cooked in the form of omelets, should be used freely. 

Broiled fish, thin slices of ham, of breakfast bacon nicely 

broiled, broiled chops, and add occasionally a steak, salt fish 

in cream sauce, corned beef hash, hashed meat on toast, 
fricassee of chicken or veal—here are seasonable dishes. 

Have potatoes cooked in simple, savory ways. Let the bread 

be light and well baked. Always have some kind of coarse 

bread, either hot or cold. Dry, water, and milk toasts, all are 
good for breakfast. Avoid fried food. When broiled meat or 
fish forms a part of the breakfast in spring, it is a good plan 
to have a dish of water-cresses or radishes on the table. 


‘Have fruit on the table when you can, and a few flowers, if 


possible. A few flowers and a bit of green bring a great deal 
of sunshine to the table. It takes thought and time to pre- 
pare those savory dishes which are so desirable at this sea- 
son, but it pays to give the thought and time. To the worker 
—and we are almost all workers—it makes considerable dif- 
ference all day long whether a right start is made in the 
morning. The man or woman who begins the day with a hot, 
well cooked, simple breakfast will get through his or her 
work in a hundred per cent. better condition than he or she 
who has a poor meal. As the heaviest part of the daily work 
usually comes between breakfast and the mid-day meal, all 
housekeepers should do their part to make the battle of life 
easy by providing proper food for the morning meal. 
Here is a bill of fare for a breakfast in spring : 


(BREAKFAST.) 
Fruit. 
Wheat Germ Mush. 
Broiled Lamb Chops. 


Escaloped Potatoes. Water Cresses. 


Graham Rolls. Toast. 
Hominy Waffles. 
Coffee. 


Raised Wheat Muffins. 

Use one pint of milk, one generous quart of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one-fourth of a cupful of yeast, and two eggs. Put the flour, salt 
and sugar in a deep earthern bowl. Boil the milk and add the 
butter to it. Let this mixture stand until only tepid, then add the 
milk, butter and yeast to the flour and beat well. Cover the bowl 
and let it stand in a rather cool part of the kitchen, unless the 
weather be very cold, in which case it will be necessary to keep the 
bowl in a warm place. When morning comes the batter will be 
found to have risen to a light sponge. Beat the two eggs till very 
light and add them to this sponge, beating them in weil. Half fill 
well buttered muffin-pans with the batter ; cover, and let the muffins 


rise in a warm place for one hour. Bake for half an hour in a 
moderately quick oven. 

These muffins should not be set to rise before nine o’clock at 
night. They are nice for luncheon or tea, but when they are in- 
tended for iuncheon use almost twice as much yeast as you other- 
wise would. With the quantity of materials stated above two 
dozen muffins can be made. 

Raised Corn Muffins. 

For two dozen muffins you will need one pint of sifted flour, a 
scant pint of corn meal, one pint and a gill of cold water, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one scant 
teaspoonful of soda, one generous tablespoonful of yeast, and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Put the flour, meal, salt, and sugar in a bowl; 
add the water and yeast, and beat well. Cover the bowl and set in 
a moderately warm place. In the morning, dissolve the soda in 
four tablespoonfuls of cold water, and add this water and the 
melted butter to the risen mixture. Beat well, and pour into but- 
tered muffin-pans. Bake at once, for half an hour, in a moderately 
hot oven. A well beaten egg added with the butter and soda will 
greatly improve the muffins. 

Raised Corn Muffins. (No. 2.) 

The materials needed for two dozen muffins are: One pint®f 
corn meal, one pint of flour, one scant quart of boiling water, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, three 
tablespoonfuls of yeast, half a teaspoonful of soda, and one egg. 
Put the meal in a bowl and gradually pour the boiling water on it. 
Beat thoroughly ; then add the butter, salt, sugar, and flour. Beat 
the mixture for ten minutes, and then let it stand until it becomes 
cool. When the batter is cool, add the yeast; cover, and set in 
a moderately warm place over night. In the morning, dissolve the 
soda in three tablespoonfuls of cold water. Add this water and 
the egg, well beaten, to the batter, and beat well. Pour this 
mixture into well buttered muffin-pans, and bake for half an hour 
in a moderately hot oven. 

Crumpets. 

This is the list of ingredients for two dozen crumpets: One 
generous quart of flour, one pint of warm water, one-fourth of a 
cupful of yeast, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, 
and three tablespoonfuls of butter, melted. 

Put the flour, salt and sugar ina bowl. Add the water and yeast, 
and beat vigorously for fifteen minutes. Cover the bowl, and set 
in a warm place over night. In the morning beat in the melted 
butter and pour the batter into buttered muffin pans. Let the 
crumpets rise for an hour, and bake them for half an hour in a 
moderate oven. 

If you choose you may add the butter to the mixture at night. 
In that case the risen sponge may be taken out by spoonfuls, being 
careful not to break it down, and the crumpets will then require 
only half an hour to rise. 

Crumpets may be baked on a griddle instead of in muffin pans. 
If they are baked on a griddle, measure the quart of flour lightly. 
When ready to fry them, butter the muffin rings and also a griddle, 
which should not be as hot as for common griddle-cakes. Place 
the buttered rings on the griddle and put a spoonful of the batter 
in each one. When the crumpets get done on one side, turn them, 
and brown the other side. It will take about twelve minutes to 
cook them. 

Raised Wheat Waffles. 

For six or eight persons use one quart of flour, one pint and a 
half of inilk, one-fourth of a cupful of yeast, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one-fourth of a cupful of melted butter, two eggs, and one 
teaspoonful of salt. 

Boil the milk, and after adding the butter to it, let the mixture 
stand until cool. Put the flour, sugar, and salt in a bowl. Add the 
milk and yeast, and beat well for fifteen minutes, or even twenty. 
Let this batter rise over night. In the morning add the eggs, well 
beaten. Have the waffle-irons hot and well greased, and cook 
the cakes quickly. They should be served the moment they come 
from the irons. They will be sufficiently cooked as soon as they 
are browned on both sides. 

Raised Hominy Waffles. 

Boil half a cupful of fine breakfast hominy in one generous pint 
of water for one hour. Add one pint uf boiled milk or water and 
one tablespoonful of butter, and let the mixture stand until cool. 
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Now add one pint of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, and one-fourth of a cupful of yeast. Beat well, and 
after covering, set in a warm place over night. In the morning 
add three well beaten eggs. Two will do, but three will make the 
waffles much better. Cook in hot irons and serve at once. 
Raised Rice Waffles. 

These are made of two cupfuls of cold boiled rice, one pint of 


‘flour, one pint of boiled milk, one teaspoonful of salt, one table- 


spoonful of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of yeast, and two eggs. 

Put the flour, sugar and salt in a bowl; then add the milk, which 
should be only blood warm. Beat well; then add the yeast and 
rice, and beat for ten minutes longer. Cover the bowl and let it 
stand in a warm place over night. In the morning beat the eggs 
separately and add them to the risen batter, beating in well. Bake 
the waffles in very hot irons and serve at once. 

Raised Flannel Cakes. 

In order to make enough for six or eight persons one must take 
a pint and a gill of boiled milk, one pint of flour, half a pint of corn 
meal, two tablespoonfuls of yeast, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, and three eggs. 

Boil the milk and let it stand until it becomes tepid. Add the 
yeast, and pour the liquid mixture on the dry ingredients. Beat 
well; then cover the bowl and let it stand in a warm place over 
night. In the morning add the eggs, beaten separately. Fry the 


cakes on a griddle. ; 
—Maria FParloa. 
(Copyright. All rights reserved.] 
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IN THE SPRING-TIME RAIN. 


I hear a song that is never heard 
Save in the spring-time rain— 

A song just over the window-sill, 

As sweet as the gush of a mountain rill 

When the leaves are new and the winds are still; 
And it comes in the spring-time rain. 


A song of the beautiful things that grow 

In the spring-time rain ; 
The things we love and the things we need— 
Vine and blossom and flower and weed, 
Fern and ozier and rush and reed— 

That come in the spring-time rain. 


The leaf-buds break from their satin sheaths 
In the spring-time rain, 

And flutter lucently, softly green ; 

And the lily-filag’s gown is fresh and clean, 

And the grass-pink’s tenderest blush is seen, 
In the spring-time rain. 


The wind flowers toss up their rose-veined cups 
In the spring-time rain ; 

The moss spreads open a velvet mat, 

The slim spring-beauties all nod and chat, 

And the buttercup comes, in her yellow hat, 
In the spring-time rain. 


And trim and tall the daisies grow 
In the spring-time rain; 

And all the plum and the cherry trees 

Are bloomy oceans and blossom seas, 

And the peach prepares for her friends, the bees 
In the spring-time rain. 


Oh, bless the sprites the good Lord sends 
In the spring-time rain ; 

When the tap of their silver heels is near, 

We know it’s the cheeriest time of year, 

And they sing us the songs we love to hear, 
In the spring-time rain. 


—Hattie Whitney. 


HopPE, of all passions, most befriends us here; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less ; 

Joy has her tears, and transport has her death; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent though strong, 

Man’s heart at once inspirits and serene, 

Nor makes him pay his wisdom for his joys,— Young. 


Original in Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
PERFUMES AND PERFUMERY. 
V. 
The season prime for sweetest scents and airs.—J/i/ton. 


ATCHOULY is an East Indian perfume, and was 
of rare popularity when first brought into promi- 
nence as a handkerchief extract by the élite. Of 
a peculiar heavy smell in its full strength, when 
diluted as an extract it resembles very much a 
mixture of camphor and snakeroot (wild ginger). 

Patchouly is one of the most powerful odors amongst oils, and 
can be made with other perfumes into exquisite and most 
harmonious extracts, being possessed of rare qualifications in 
this respect ; or being injudiciously handled may create a very 
discordant smell. We must confess to a like for it, but it has 
many enemies. An extract for the handkerchief is made thus: 
Extract Patchouly. 

Oil patchouly, one-half dram; cologne spirit, eight ounces. Mix. If 
desired sweeter, add otto rose, ten drops, oil sandalwood, five drops. 

Vetivert is another East Indian perfume, peculiar in its 
character and not much liked. It assimilates with sandal- 
wood and patchouly, more particularly the latter. Has given 
a character to many fashionable perfumes. Of a lot of the 
oil that was brought into Boston some years since, the writer 
only was a buyer, the balance remaining unsold being sent to 
New York for a market. 

Civet, an animal perfume of some prominence, is a secre- 
tion from the civet cat, a native of the East, whence it was 
first brought by the Dutch. Civet has a most unpleasant 
smell in its crude state, and would be thought a very unlikely 
substance for use in perfumery by most persons. Properly 
diluted it enters into some of the most flowery bouquets known, 
is largely employed by the French in their finest extracts, and 
we think quite a favorite with Americans also, judging from 
the sense of smell when entering their factories. Its place in 
perfumes is to “hold” other and more volatile odors, and 
sometimes to act as a “ backer” to some flower perfumes with 
which it chords. 

Ambergris is likewise a well known animal perfume. Pieces 
of it have been found upon the sea-shore from the earliest 
times. The best authorities are in doubt as to its exact origin, 
only the fact remaining that it originally comes from the 
whale, and during the palmy days of the whale fishery return- 
ing whalers often brought small quantities home. I have 
seen old sailors who had carried little pieces in their pocket for 
years. It wasarule amongst whalemen to give ambergris first 
preference, and to cut loose from a whale already “struck” 
if a floating lump could not be secured otherwise. The largest 
lump on record for many years was bought by the Dutch 
East India Company and weighed 182 pounds. A few years 
since, however, the barque Elizabeth of New Bedford, struck 
a very large sperm whale off Madagascar, upon opening which 
285 pounds of ambergris was discovered, worth on the spot 
$20,000. The old price of ambergris was “ its weight in gold.” 
For a perfume alone ambergris is of but little value, but as a 
“fixing” substance to hold fine ethereal odors upon the hand- 
kerchief is much esteemed. At the time of the Boston fire 
the writer had some ambergris costing $17 per ounce ; a large 
firm making a specialty of this article was burnt out and the 
price advanced to $40 per ounce. 

Fairy zephyrs! balmy zephyrs! what bring ye here to-day ? 

“ We bring the vernal odors fresh from new mown fields of hay ; 
And rarest scent of spice and musk that farther India yields, 
With favorite English lavender from Surrey’s bright green fields.” 

Tonquin, or Tonka, is a very agreeable and somewhat in- 
tense odor derived from the Tonka bean of commerce,—the 
snuff bean of our grandmother’s days, when one was usually 
kept in the snufi-box to impart a pleasant odor to its contents. 
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When fresh they are very fragrant and give out a smell re- 
sembling the new made hay of localities where the “sweet 
smelling vernal grass” is common, as both possess the same 
odoriferous principle, “ coumarin,” which may be seen in the 
form of crystals upon the beans, and which, according to a 
German chemist, is found in not less than thirty-one species 
in two families of plants. Tonquin enters into the composi- 
tion of a variety of bouquets, being somewhat of a favorite with 
many perfumers. It is also used to cheapen vanilla extract, the 
price being much less. It is the leader in the perfume we 
now give, called 

New-Mown Hay. 

Extract Tonquin bean (double), two and one-half ounces; extract rose 
geranium, one ounce; extract orange flower pomade, one ounce ; extract 
rose pomade, one ounce; extract jasmine pomade, one ounce; extract 
cassie pomade, one-half ounce; extract rose triple, one ounce. Mix. 

Clove is the only one of the spice oils which enters into 
liquid perfumes worthy of our present notice. It gives to 
many bouquets a zest not otherwise obtainable, plainly shows 
its presence in the pink family, and performs a part in Ronde- 
letia of which “ more anon.” 

Lavender is an old favorite English perfume in which coun- 
try it finds its best conditions of growth. It is also largely 
raised in France, but the product is not considered to equal 
the English. There are some four to eight grades of lavender 
oil in the market, the Mitcham and Hitchin, English, com- 
manding the highest price. The French is very good however, 
the “Mont Blanc” being usually a fine article. Lavender enters 
into the composition of colognes, some bouquets, also into 
Lavender Water. 

Oil of lavender (English or French), two drams; cologne spirit, seven 
ounces; water, free from obvious impurity, one ounce. Mix. 

The following recipe is based upon the principle well known 
to the art of two odors blending together in such harmony 
as to produce, as it were, a new perfume. It is copied from 
an old work on perfumery, there having been no essential 
variation since the writer first had the pleasure of making his 
debut by attempting this extract over thirty years ago: 
Rondeletia. 

Oil lavender, two drams; oil bergamot, oil clove, each, one dram; 
otto rose, twenty-five drops; extract musk, extract vanilla, extract amber- 
gris, each, one-half ounce; cologne spirit, twenty ounces. Mix. Let 


stand age. 
‘*So sweetly, all musk.” 


Musk is one of the most powerful and penetrating of odors. 
It is contained in sacs or pods which are taken from the musk 
deer, an inhabitant of the mountainous ranges on the northern 
boundaries of India which branch out into Siberia, Thibet 
and China. Known to the Chinese from the earliest times, it 
finds in London its principal market, where it is brought in 
little caddies from China. Musk is always more or less adul- 
terated, it being impossible for the Oriental mind to withstand 
the temptation, consequently the pods are liable to vary much 
in value. In view of this fact, it has become quite a custom 
of late years to remove the musk itself, which is a coarse, dark 
brown powder or grain, from quite a number of pods at a time 
and put it all together, thus averaging and making it of uni- 
form value. In this condition it is known as “grain musk,” 
worth in the large wholesale houses from $30 to $40 per ounce 
and upwards, according to quality. Different kinds are known 
commercially as Tonquin, Assam, Nepaul, Yunnan, Cabar- 
dine, Canton; the last very inferior, worth scarcely $1 per 
ounce. Musk stands absolutely alone in its peculiar charac- 
teristics of odor ; of a strong animal smell in its full strength, 
and to many most uninviting, it becomes, when skilfully 
handled, one of the sweetest and most subtle of perfumes, and 
can be brought into such harmonious relations with rose as to 
scarcely show its presence. Many persons claim that the 
smell of musk is very unpleasant to them. Some, without 
doubt, are honest in their dislike, but we find from experience 


~ 


that many who express this sentiment quite strongly, are ad- 
mirers of perfumes largely containing musk, when in ig- 
norance of that fact. Musk was always a favorite in the ~ 
East, and Mahomet with rare sagacity took firm hold of one 
of the salient points of the Asiatic character, when he im- 
parted to his followers asa religious truth, “that the beau- 
teous females of their heaven were formed out of pure musk,” 
this idea to the Oriental being the acme of sensuous perfec- 
tion. Musk is indispensable to the perfumer; we know of 
nothing to replace it. Our thoughts linger with this subtle 
perfume, a perfume of the East and barbaric magnificence, a 
perfume with dreamy memories of rarest loveliness, its spell 


et unbroken 
7 « Nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers, in odor and in hue, 

Can make me any longer story tell.” 


—Wili B. Dorman. 
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A FLORAL ALPHABET. 
A is Arbutus, that trails on the ground; 
B is for Bluets, in moist places found. 
C is the Columbine, Cranesbill, Clover ; 
D is the Daisy, the broad fields over. 
E, Evening Primrose that opens at night ; 
F is the Fern, very graceful and slight. 
G is for Gentian, the closed and the fringed ; 
H is Hepatica, trilobed, blue-tinged. 
I, Indian-pipe (or the copse plant ’tis ealled) ; 
J is for Jack, in his pulpit installed. 
K is the Kalmia, whose leaves are like wax ; 
L is Lobelia, a favorite with quacks. 
M is for Mandrake, with apples to eat ; 
N is a Nightshade we call bitter-sweet. 
O is the Orchid, producing strange flowers ; 
P is the Pitcher-plant, catching the showers. 
Q, Quaking-grass, in bouquets we admire ; 
R is the Rose, both the swamp and sweet-brier. 
S is Spring-beauty —Claytonia’s its name; 
T is for Thoroughwort (boneset’s the same). 
U, Uvularia—pale-yellow bell; 
V is the Violet, found in the dell. 
W, Wintergreen—spicy, indeed; 
X is the Xanthium, but a vile weed. 
Y is the Yarrow, that smells very nice; 
Z is Zizania, the Indian rice. 

—Eva J. Beedle. 


Originai in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ORITIOISING PET TEEORIES. 

Some radical criticism of pet theories of health was made 
by Dr. Titus Munson Coan not long ago. He said that the 
notion accepted by thousands that we must leave the table 
hungry is nonsense and rubbish. An ascetic is just as bad as 
a glutton, and both by their conduct pave the way to disease 
and disability. He did not think much of vegetarianism, for 
we were born to eat meat. Nervous people should eat fish, 
meats and milk. Professional men and brain workers must 
have lots of meat, fish, milk and vegetables. We have few 
gluttons in this country because the people are active enough 
to utilize the energy of their food. Good ale and beer were 
commended as substitutes for much of the water that is 
drank in this country, and they were called aids to digestion. 
Wine was also good, and St. Paul knew what he was talking 
about when he told the people to take a little wine for the 
stomach’s sake. Alcohol was mentioned as a medicine better 
than half the drugs in use now. Speaking of the use of domestic 
and foreign mineral waters, the doctor advised that their 
indiscriminate use would be attended by just as bad results 
as if you went into a drug store and picked any medicine on 
the shelf and used it without the advice of a doctor. 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED PARLOR. 


A PLEA FOR OLD-TIME PLAINNESS AND PURITY. 


T is customary in these latter days to 
ridicule the formal parlors of the 
last generation. The slippery hair- 
cloth of funereal black, the marble- 
topped table on which rested the 
family Bible, the carpet of rain-bow 
hue, and other ef cetera of our moth- 
er’s best room, are to be relegated 
to the attic or the auctioneer as the 
zsthetic Solons of the present hour 
decree that we shall have floors 
either of hard wood, or painted and 
oiled and nearly covered with numer- 
ous rugs, upholstery of tapestry and 
plush which fades and looks dingy, 

ah, so soon! and as much in the way of embroidery, drapery, 
portieres and bric-a-brac as the purse can buy. 

That a change in household furnishing and decoration was 
desirable is true, and a change that makes home life more 
healthful, tasteful and beautiful is to be welcomed and ac- 
cepted. But before the old-fashioned parlor, prim, rigid and 
bare as it was, has entirely vanished from among us, over- 
whelmed and swallowed up by a medley of furniture of odd 
shapes and styles, velvets, satins, raw silks, scarfs, fans, glass, 
china, old teapots, easels, banners, and a hundred other things 
that are rarely either ‘‘ art” or “decoration,” can we not for 
a moment cry a halt and try to discover if, out of the wreck of 
old-time traditions, there is not something worth preserving 
for the benefit of the home and our own spiritual development. 

The furnishings of a house usually partake something of 
the character of its occupants; by them we may judge of 
their tastes, studies, inclinations. The solemn state room of 
a well ordered New England household was indicative of 
quiet, methodical living. The furniture was well made and 
bought to last. The sofas, chairs and tables that the bride 
brought to her new home survived the christenings, wed- 
dings and merry-makings of fifty years and were in a good 
state of preservation when the careful mistress was taken 
from their midst to her final earthly resting place. The orna- 
ments were few and of a permanent character,—family por- 
traits, an embroidered sampler, some mementoes of a sister 
who had died in early youth. If the room was not in any 
sense artistic, neither was its effect vulgarizing. It was the 
same all over the house. Things were what they professed to 
be ; they were “real.” A bookcase was not a bedstead, nora 
trunk a bureau, nor a chair a music box. They were not 
Rococo, nor Louis Quatorze, nor Queen Anne, but useful, 
sensible articles adapted to the needs and conditions of their 
owners. The men and women educated under these in- 
fluences had- an earnestness and sincerity of purpose that 
made them the backbone and sinew of a great nation; nor 
were they lacking in a true appreciation of what is genuine 
and lofty in art. Nearly every American artist of recognized 
fame was brought up in a simple, unpretending home, early 
trained to habits of perseverance and industry, the most in- 
valuable allies of inherent genius. 

Foreign travel and the American tendency to admire what- 
ever is new has gradually revolutionized our dwellings. Mil- 
lionaires and cattle kings have ransacked Europe for art 
treasures for their palaces ; skilled workmen have reproduced 
the luxurious trappings of every luxurious age, and artists of 
all descriptions have given their best efforts to adorn and 
beautify the home. But things that are really and truly beau- 
tiful are oftentimes too costly for a limited purse to buy, so 


we have cheaper grades, and then imitations of imitations 
until we see the remote effects of corrupt and voluptuous 
courts in every farm and village parlor. We must be French 
or Moorish or Grecian, anything but American. As we can- 
not have the best, a feeble copy or a make-shift must answer. 
It is at comparatively small expense that the average house- 
wife must adorn her home. A multitude of books and mag- 
azines are urging her on, giving directions how to make cov- 
erings and ornaments for every article in every room from 
garret to cellar, gilding the nails and the door knobs, making 
pine look like ebony, and common earthenware like choicest 
Sevres. How false! how vulgar! what a sham! Home- 
made decorations are like home-made gowns; they serve a 
purpose but show the lack of an artistic hand. In nine cases 
out of ten they are crude, inelegant and in the end expensive. 
They do not make your home attractive. If you have not the 
qualities of mind and heart that will keep your boys off the 
street at night, they will not be siayed by a hand-painted 
milking-stool tied with a yellow satin bow, and a Turkish 
scarf across your center table; if you have not for your 
friends a gracious welcome and hospitable cheer they will 
not come for the frippery in your drawing-room. Was there 
no virtue in the substantialness and simplicity of the old- 
fashioned parlor? Is not the personality of a room oft times 
its greatest charm? Are not pretension and cheap ornamenta- 
tion as much out of place in your home as they would be in 
your attire? Then away with all these superficialities! Sweep 
out the whole array of tinsel and fringes and rags, ornaments 
that are no ornaments, that pervert the taste, that destroy the 
dignity and character of a home, making it look more like a 
curiosity shop than the dwelling of refined, cultured people. 
It is not that all household decoration is an evil, but an 
excess is always to be avoided. Those who must count the 
cost, and yet are desirous of creating a home beautiful in 
effect, unartificial, honest and pure, must buy with exceeding 
care. Things that will bear but little use and are at best but 
a fleeting fashion, are an extravagance though but little 
money has been required to procure them. Judicious ex- 
penditure is the wisest economy. If we cannot have the best 
we can at least have what is good of its kind, of permanent 
quality, suitable to our surroundings, and in no other way can 
the American home have a distinctive character, an artistic 


inspiration and an abiding influence. 
—Dora V. Stoddard. 
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PURRINGS. 
Oh, Bessie dear, to me be kind! 
Don’t drive me from the cushioned chair, 
When by the fire poor puss you find 
Prepared to spend the cold night there! 


And Bessie, when I sing my song, 
Hoping to make you understand, . 

Why do youcry “Scat puss! Go long!” 
And to the cellar drive your friend? 


Perhaps you do not understand ; 
But could I make my meaning clear, 
And you’d my language at command, 
These are the words would meet your ear: 


“Tmp-u-r-r-tinent p-u-r-r-son, why p-u-r-r-sist in p-u-r-r-suing this 
p-u-r-r-nicious p-u-r-r-pose? P-u-r-r-haps I can p-u-r-r-suade you to 
p-u-r-r-mit this p-u-r-r-secuted p-u-ss to p-u-r-r-severe in her p-u-r-r-pose 
of p-u-r-r-suing her napin peace. P-u-r-r-ched here she can p-u-r-r-pe- 
trate no p-u-r-r-nicious p-u-r-r-loinings of any p-u-r-r-son’s app-u-r-r- 
tenances. 

This is the p-u-r-r-port of my p-u-r-r-petual p-u-r-r-ings. I hope you 
will p-u-r-r-ceive them to be p-u-r-r-tinent and p-u-r-r-suasive, and will 
p-u-r-r-form what I p-u-r-r-ceive to be p-u-r-r-fectly p-u-r-r-missible. 

From your p-u-r-r-secuted p-u-r-r-titioner 
Pussy. 


—M. W. 
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OUR BABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS. 


CLAIMS OF THE ONE AND DUTIES OF THE OTHER. 


CHAPTER II. 
INSTRUCTION FOR BATHING AND FEEDING. 

ABY’S DAILY BATH has formed a 
part of nearly every infant’s life that 
has had the advantages of any kind 
of bringing up, and, except in rare 
instances, it is a practice which should 
not be discontinued. In the morning 
is the best time. Have everything 

¢ » in readiness before beginning. After 

ES baby is undressed it is often found 

Zs that the water “is not warm enough,” 

A 4 or there is “ no cold water handy,” or 

“the soap is missing,” or “ the fire is 

HS not in good condition.” The room 

should be of a comfortable tempera- 

ture, a seat chosen near the stove in 

winter, and free from draughts; if 

this latter cannot be found, it may be artificially made by 

placing chairs in a circle and throwing a blanket or shawl 

over them, thus making a little enclosure. For bathing pur- 

poses have the water as near 98° as possible. Some authorities 

recommend a hot bath, others the cold bath ; but the former is 

too debilitating for daily use ; the latter not safe for young chil- 

dren, nor for any one, unless vigorous. For children over three 

months old a little bath-tub, rubber if possible, will be a 

great convenience. Before that age the infant is usually just 

sponged over, one part at a time only being bared, or washed 

in an ewer. The soap used should be pure castile. Florida 
water or cologne added to the water has a fine effect. 

If the infant is fleshy, great care will be needed to prevent 
chafing between the folds of flesh; separate widely, sponge 
carefully and dry thoroughly, then powder. If you are still 
troubled, especially with the neck, use a fine gold chain or 
threads of silk about the neck. If the skin has become de- 
nuded before noticed, put into the powder an equal quantity 
of pulverized boiax ; apply thoroughly. 

Never soap the sponge before the child’s face is washed ; 
soap in the eyes is not pleasant, and although it makes them 
bright, as our grandames say, I doubt if it pays in extra 
beauty for the pain. In the case of very young infants it has 
produced severe inflammation, terminating in blindness. In 
washing the head one often sees a brownish, dirty looking 
spot. Don’t attack this with your finger nail or even a comb. 
Rub vaseline over the place for two or three days, when it 
will begin to loosen ; remove carefully with baby’s comb what 
is loose (avoid all digging, for that makes matters worse). 

In lifting baby from the tub, put one hand under the neck 
and head, with the other take both feet. In this way you can 
lift the youngest infant without dislocating an arm, straining 
the child or scaring yourself into hysterics for fear of drop- 
ping it. Were it not of so much importance to the mother, and 
possible catastrophe to the child, her efforts to hold it firmly 
would often be amusing. Keep the feet, not the head near- 
est the stove during the washing and dressing process. If you 
would have your babe sweet in the warmest weather, have as 
maxims, plenty of water, not too much soap, thorough dryness 
before any powder is used, clean, well aired clothes. 

In dressing, the band goes first. If it is the old-fashioned 
linen one, put on smoothly, drawing only tight enough to en- 
sure its keeping its place. Wrinkles in this are means of 
sorry torture. When put on properly the skirt bands will 
not be apttotrouble, After the band, the napkins, shirt, pinny 
skirt and dress, 


I cannot leave the subject of baby’s toilet without mention- 
ing the insane impulse some have of shoving hairpins, shawl- 
pins and various other articles up the nostrils and into the 
ears of the poor victim, for sundry and various purposes as a 
fitting finale of the cleaning up process. I have as strong an 
aversion to dirty ears and nose as any one, but don’t jeopard- 
ize your child’s life by using such tools. You are apt to punc- 
ture delicate organs which lie in these cavities. It’s a good 
saying: “ Never put anything smaller than your elbow in your 
ear,” but when necessary to explore these cavities, use only a 
corner of the towel or something not too hard. 

In caring for the nails, don’t cut them too short; leave a 
narrow, white line above the jointure of the matrix, or, in 
other words, leave the nail even with the finger tips, for if cut 
shorter, for the first few years of a person’s life the fleshy 
finger tip rolls back and flattens out, and not the best man- 
icave in the country can make a fine, tapering tip. 

For delicate children the addition of rock salt or of alcohol 
to the water used for bathing is often beneficial. Sulphur 
baths are sometimes used at home where the infant is afflicted 
with skin troubles. When it can be obtained, water from 
some of the mineral springs is preferable, but a fair imitation 
can be made by adding a teaspoonful of flowers of sulphur to 
a pint of water ; bring to a boil, let it cool, strain and add half 
a teacupful of this to one quart of water for bathing. Sulphur 
soap can be used instead, but gives one a rather suggestive 
odor. Medicinal baths, like sulphur, should not be used with- 
out physicians’ orders, as a rule, and never for the healing of 
an eruption without giving internal remedies. Skin troubles 
are often life preservers; the eruption is but an expression of 
blood taint, and if driven from the skin through artificial heal- 
ing it may locate on more important organs. Not infrequently 
convulsions follow the disappearance of a rash, hence be pa- 
tient when your family physician says it will take time, and don’t 
put on all manner of lotions guaranteed to heal the thing up. 

Bathed and dressed, baby is now ready for refreshments 
and a nap. Fortunate the child for whom nature has pro- 
vided a supply at once digestible and nourishing. In such 
cases all that needs attention is the mother’s diet and habits 
and the frequency of nursing. Regarding the influence of 
certain articles of the mother’s diet on the well being of the 
child there are divers opinions, some contending it makes no 
difference what is eaten, others that it does. Each mother 
can learn for herself if she will take observations. To those 
willing to take advice I suggest, from experience: Avoid, or 
take very sparingly of, pickles, spiced foods, and liquors. 
Don’t “ guzzle” beer for any purpose whatever; it may fatten 
yourself and child, may make a sleepy, pudgy infant,—but it 
will be strange if both escape all forms of kidney troubles. 
Chocolate or milk will usually fill all the offices for which 
beer is recommended, except that of stimulation, and without 
any injurious effects. If the child still lacks nourishment, 
feed it. Don’t convert yourself into a canal, for it is like 
watered milk, more of it, but, oh! what a quality! When new 
vegetables and fruits first come into market, begin their use 
in moderation ; also the use of ice water. 

Mothers who do their own housework need to be very care- 
ful of over-doing, of getting over-heated, of exposing the 
arms in winter when hanging out clothes. Never nurse your 
child when angry or especially nervous; wait until you are 
more quiet. The crying for food will not do it as much harm 
as improper food. 

As to the frequency with which food should be given, so 
much depends on circumstances no iron rule can be laid down. 
Many an infant has fallen a victim to the once in two hours 
plan, almost as many, I think, as from over-feeding ; yet one 
must avoid that indiscriminate stuffing every time the child 
opens its eyes, and especially nursing while asleep. Nothing 
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is more weakening to the child’s stomach than retaining the 
nipple in its mouth all the night long. There is more temp- 
tation to do this when the bottle is used, though it is by no 
means uncommon when the infant is at the breast. If the 
child occupies the same bed with the mother, the habit is 
more apt to be formed. A healthy child of three months does 
not need nourishment oftener than once between nine p. m. 
and six a. m., nor oftener than every hour and a half through 
the day. Two and a half hours would be better if the infant 
nurses heartily. Never make it take food when it is well and 
sleeping naturally. 

—A. A. Whitfield, M. D. 
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PAPER FLOWERS. 

Paper flowers can be made so natural that, when put in proper 
places, they are not objectionable. A mass of pond lilies, with 
their heavy green leaves and flexible stems laid under a mirror 
to be reflected in it, are quite as effective in point of beauty as 
the lovely flowers themselves. A birch bark basket of many 
hued pansies, with here and there a saucy leaf, can be not 
only beautiful, but odorous, by sprinkling orris-root powder 
in cotton in the bottom of the basket. Snow-balls with glossy 
foliage, when mounted on panels, are ornamental. A branch 
of dogwood in a dark corner is very effective and easily made. 
A jar of peonies (the rose-scented white ones) can almost defy 
detection if a drop of oil of rose be put in the cotton at the 
base of the pink seed vessels. 

Leaves of all sorts may be made of waste leather from sad- 
dleries or harness shops, and cost but a trifle. Ihe outline 
of the leaf should be marked on the leather with pencil; then 
gone over with some sharp instrument to leave the impress. 
Dip the leather in warm water. If thin, a moment will suffice ; 
but, if heavy, several minutes. Then, with a stout pair of 
scissors or sharp knife, cut out the leaf, always leaving the 
stem attached. With a round-pointed instrument, such as 
the head of a steel crochet hook, draw the veins in a natural 
manner, unless it be a rose leaf or something requiring fine, 
sharp lines. While the leaf is wet, pull, curl or roll it into a 
natural appearance (flat leaves are not natural), and put it to 
dry quickly near, but not in the mouth of an oven. When dry 
paint with oil; if the leaves should be light like those of some 
hot-house roses, paint the leather white first. Pond lilies re- 
quire very thick leather, so do magnolias; while quite thin 
leather is best for rose leaves, pansies, snow-balls, and dog- 
wood. MHyacinths and peonies may be cut from thicker 
leather. Rubber stems may be had at most paper-flower 
depots, but the tubing sold at the drug stores for infants’ 
nursing bottles is excellent for pond lily stems, and thick 
leather may be cut and rolled to answer at less expense. 

— Georgie D. Runyan. 
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~HEALTHFUL EFFEOT OF ONIONS. 

It is a pity that onions have the odor that they do, for their 
dietetic and medicinal qualities are excellent. Boiled and 
roasted onions are a good specific for cold on the chest, a 
cough, a cold and a clogging of the bronchial tubes. A med- 
ical writer recommends the eating of young, raw onions by 
children three or four times a week, and of boiled and roasted 
onions when they get too strong to be eaten raw. Another 
writer says that “during unhealthy seasons, when diphtheria 
and like contagious diseases prevail, onions ought to be 
eaten in the spring of the year at least once a week.” The 
effect of onions is invigorating and prophylactic in the ex- 
treme, and one physician goes so far as to say that the eating 
of onions has actually prevented children from having 
diphtheria and scarlatina. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
X. 
THE FRENCH STYLES IN PARLOR FURNITURE—FURNITURE OF THE 
DINING ROOM AND LIBRARY. - 

GAIN French styles in furniture 
have asserted themselves, after 
the long prevalence of English 
fashions of the artistic school 
headed by the poet Morris and 
the Dressers. The motif design 
of the English artists has gener- 
ally been good and represented 
i a higher expression of taste than 
@ any household art we had pre- 
viously known. ‘The return to 
the pinchbeck fashions of the 
French King Louis, who offered 
in his munificence to gild “The 
descent from the cross,” is a 
matter of regret with lovers of the sincere and the beautiful. 
Artistic people who do not allow themselves to be dictated 
to by fashion continue to patronize shops where they can get 
English furniture, with all the wealth of tasteful articles which 
come from the marts of India, Japan and other eastern lands, 
and to adopt American styles which suit their own taste. The 
fashionable shop of to-day, however, is full of the white and 
gold furniture of Louis XV, with its lovely striped brocades 
in pale blues, pinks and gold color, hues suited to the bou- 
doirs and drawing-rooms of queens and princesses, but hope- 
lessly out of keeping in the average parlor of American 
homes, far too fine and frail for human nature’s daily resting 
place. The all-gilt furniture of Louis XVI period is even 
more extravagant or pinchbeck than the white and gold, and 
the classic styles of the first empire which also threaten to in- 
vade our drawing-rooms are scarcely less objectionable in 
point of general utility. Realistic patterns are the character- 
istic of the French schools ; such patterns as the esthetic 
designs of England have taught us to consider barbarous. 
White and gold furniture, upholstered with satins brocaded 
with rosies and lilies are found at all prices to suit the purse 
of the millionaire or the mechanic. It is useless to rail at 
public taste. The masses of humanity have no appreciation 
of artistic curves and are more or less barbarous in the taste 
for color. Like wild animals that recognize no color but red, 
they have no appreciation of any but pronounced styles. At 
no time in the last dozen years was it more difficult to select 
furniture which should combine utility and beauty, furniture 
which should last a life-time and grow lovelier the longer it 
lasted. Any person who looks for furniture as he looks for 
friends, because of a sincere value, must gather his treasures 
out of a mass of false and gaudy styles, made to attract the 
crowd. 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


Three pieces of furniture constitute a parlor set, to-day, un- 
less the room is of dimensions larger than those usually found 
in American city or country houses. This set consists of a 
sofa and two arm chairs of different height which are made to 
match and are upholstered in tapestry and plush or in solid 
plush, or in some country houses in cretonnes. The remain- 
ing chairs in the parlor are chosen in odd designs and ma- 
terial. There may be acorner chair, upholstered in apple- 
green plush or velours, a tiny reception chair, a piece where 
French design is always allowable. If the parlors are large, 
there may be a low divan, large enough to hold two persons; 
rockers of solid polished wood; a Chippendale chair, with its 
open spindled back and arms; mantel cabinets, corner cabi- 
nets, and tables of various sizes then complete the furniture. 
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The distinctive characteristic of the parlor to-day, whether in 
French or English style, is the motley gathering of many 
shapes a&d colors in one room. The colors of the upholstery 
harmonize with the hangings and the hangings harmonize 
with the rugs or carpets, but no attempt is made to match the 
drapery with the carpet or with the furniture. The effort of 
the furnisher is to give an effect of gorgeous color seen in the 
mingling of tints and shades in oriental needlework or in an 
India rug. Oriental patterns continue popular with artistic 
people. But the fashionable carpet and hangings of to-day 
are copied from the realistic patterns of Gobelin tapestries, 
in fade hues and shades, softened by the mellowing touch of 
time. While Gobelin tapestries are too expensive for any 
but princely homes, there are imitations of them and silk 
plushes which make a brilliant showing in upholstery in the 
shops, and a danger of French fashions lies in the adoption of 
the false style, which meets the purses of the masses. There 
are lovely s'mple tapestries in abundance to be found in the 
stores, at lower prices now than when they were fashionable. 
These are strong, durable fabrics, which will wear a life-time 
and continue to grow beautiful. The present fancy in color 
is for pale gold and golden browns of various shades. Entire 
carpets are made in these soft tones. The most substantial 
carpet for most homes is a body Brussels. There are only a 
few who can afford an Axminster or even a Wilton carpet of 
the best quality, and only a carpet made of the best quality 
of wool from the best looms is of practical value. Moquet 
carpets are better suited to hotels or rooms where it is neces- 
sary to make a special show, than to private houses. They 
are not a wholesome carpet, as by the process of manu- 
facture the particles of wool which are sheared off the carpet 
are driven back into the nap, and these minute particles float 
about in the air, to be breathed into the lungs. A moquet 
carpet that has done service for years will still yield to the 
sweeper an abundance of wool fuzz. Body Brussels carpets 
are manufactured in all the best designs of the English school 
and in florid French designs. 

The wood used in parlor furniture where wood is shown is 
mahogany. Some furniture has already been manufactured 
in white mahogany, a wood more delicate in tint than ash, 
but scarcely equal to the red wood in beauty. With the 
fancy for French furniture has come a fancy for Vernis-Mar- 
tin. A single cabinet of real Vernis-Martin is worth from 
$700 to $1,000, but tiny tables copied in this style are sold 
from $10 upward. The mantel cabinet is a piece of furniture 
which is seldom omitted even from a simple parlor. It con- 
sists of a series of shelves, glass cupboards and beveled 
mirrors, usually made in irregular Japanese fashion, and may 
reach but a few feet above the mantel or extend nearly to the 
ceiling. These cabinets may be purchased at from $10 up- 
wards. Hanging cabinets also find a place in the modern 
parlor. Easels are made in wood, brass or wrought iron, and 
cabinets are often made of metal with glass sides for the dis- 
play of rare bric-a-brac. 

Curtains may be of heavy velours, plush or tapestry, or of 
satin brocade. The richest curtains are made of pale satin 
painted by hand or decorated with the needle, with frieze and 
dado of velours, in dark, rich shade of contrasting color. 
India silks are extensively used for curtains in country houses 
and small parlors where heavy draperies seem cumbersome. 
These silks range in price from seventy-five cents a yard up- 
ward. They are found in plain silk and in crepe effects, in solid 
colors or figured in Japanese motif, or realistic French patterns. 
Great chrysanthemums, the royal flower of Japan, figure 
some silks in conventional design ona pale rose or gobelin 
blue ground. Clusters of daisies are strewn over sky-blue 
silks, or autumn leaves are seen raining on a ground as gray 
as the mists of November. Besides these silks, there are 


algerine striped draperies of silk and cotton, crete curtains of 
ecru cotton, embroidered in orjental colors and tinsel, which 
have been introduced to take the place of madras muslins. 
The newest lace draperies are the Irish point curtains, which 
make an especially rich window curtain in effective heavy 
lace. Russian lace curtains in the greyish tint of the un- 
bleached flax with grenadine centers and heavy borders of 
Russian lace, are fashionable with people who affect Rus- 
sian styles. Madras curtains continue to be popular, and are 
now shown at all prices. Sash curtains are universally used 
in cities, with the shade and the inner curtain of lace and 
sometimes with the heavy drapery inside of all. 


LIBRARIES AND DINING-ROOMS 


Antique oak or natural oak is the favorite furniture for 
the dining-room and the library. However desirable genuine 
antique oak may be, it is doubtful taste at best to select the 
stained wood, and it is much easier for the dishonest manu- 
facturer to conceal flaws in his wood with the staining’ matter, 
than when the ordinary filling is applied to the wood. How- 
ever, antique wood is the fashion of the hour. A good, genuine 
cherry wood at the same price is much more likely to be dur- 
able than an antique oak. Heavy, massive styles and ornate 
carvings are seen on modern library and dining-room furni- 
ture. Buffets are especially ornate. The square Queen Anne 
buffets, in fashion a few years ago, are for the time discarded. 
Massive Jacobean carvings ornament new buffets, and heavy 
mountings of brass or wrought iron are sometimes part of the 
ornamentation. Dining-room tables are low, chairs are rather 
higher at the back than those formerly used. Antique shapes 
prevail. Stamped, embossed and plain leathers and tapestries 
are all used in the dining-room and library. A large lounge 
draped witha Turkish rug, such as may be found in the 
shops for $10 each as expensive as the purse will pay, isa 
part of the dining-room furniture. Corner cabinets and 
square cabinets with glass doors are again a part of the dining- 
room furniture as they were in the days of our grandmothers. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


Natural cherry, mahogany and oak are the prevailing woods 
in bedroom furniture. A fancy of the hour is to use a brass 
bedstead, which may be draped with canopy and curtains in 
the old English style, and accompanied by a Duchess table 
draped with similar materials, while the remainder of the 
furniture is of natural wood, or selected in French style of 
pink and gold. Brass bedsteads are cleanly and very ex- 
pensive but not remarkably durable. They are finished with 
a sort of shellac and require re-dressing after afew years 
wear. Single brass bedsteads are $25 and upward, and double 
ones $50 and upward, and it should be calculated that $5 
must be spent every five years for refurnishing them. Sheer 
swiss muslins and India silks in artistic colors are used for 
draping brass bedsteads and Duchess tables. The curtains 
at the windows are then made of corresponding materials. 
Large bureaus are square, standing high from the ground 
with mirrors in square landscape style, or in circular Queen 
Elizabeth style. Cheval glass, dressing tables, ladies writing 
desks for the boudoir, are part of the furnishing of the 
modern bedroom. A lounge and one easy chair, upholstered 
with soft cushions are often added to the furniture. 

—FHelena Rowe. 


LIFE’s recompense is doubly rich ; 
Duty well done brings the fair fame 
That’s won amid life’s quiet ways 
In emulation of His name. 
More lasting than the peace of earth 
Is that from sources far above 
Earth’s discontent ;—the Overheart, 
The broad, deep fountain of God’s love. 
—FHeerbert Milton Sylvester. 
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BITS OF THINGS 

PICKED UP IN THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 

AM minded to write a few lines on the little 
courtesies of life that some of us who are 
husbands and wives seem to have forgotten, 
or purposely put aside, since the days of 

i our honeymoon. We clung to them tena- 

we 5.2 @, ciously enough before—yea, we gloried in 
AOO)5" them. I know I used to tip my hat in the 

most graceful and courteous manner to my 
wife when I chanced to meet her on the 
street before we were married. Sometimes, 

I confess it with shame, I don’t do it now. 

I used, in those “politer’ days, to think 

that she could not, under any circumstances, go up stairs 

without a good deal of my arm for support; and now—well, 
sometimes I bolt on ahead of her and she says reprovingly : 

“ Here, sir, you’re a gallant husband to let me go up stairs 

unassisted.” Then I always go back and do my duty, but 

the shame of it is that I should have forgotten my duty in this 
respect. 

Wives cling longer than husbands to all the gentle, gra- 
cious little courtesies that were never forgotten in the halcyon 
days of their courtship, but they, too, forget at times some of 
the little things that made them so charming in the eyes of 
Tom or John or Will. Why shouldn’t we say “I beg your 
pardon,” or “ Excuse me,” and “Thank you” to each other 
as well as to other men and women? The lack of these little 
courtesies and kindnesses has much to do with the lack of 
harmony and happiness in many homes. 


One of the blessed missions of these baby visitors to our 
homes is to keep us from being too tidy, for there zs such a 
thing as being too nice by half in the keeping of one’s house. 
My wife was a slave to the broom and dish-rag for the four 
long years preceding the birth of our first baby. Now we 
have two boys, four and two years of age, and she—well, she 
“lets things go” ina manner that gives the boys and me great 
satisfaction. Things are no longer “just so.” The curtains 
do not hang “exactly so,”’ the rugs are sometimes curled up 
or “flopped clean over,” chairs lie supinely on their backs for 
an hour at a time in the sitting-room; there are streaks made 
by moist little fingers on panes of glass once spotless and un- 
blemished as crystal; the books and ornaments on the table 
are all “tumbled up;” the papers in the rack are not folded 
evenly and squarely, but-seem to have been tossed in “ most 
any way;” there are blocks and railroad engines and stiff- 
legged horses and stiffer men and women from Noah’s ark 
scattered around everywhere; the table cover is awry; the 
ottomans bottom side up, and things in a topsy-turvey condi- 
tion generally. 

My wife often says that the room “looks awful,” and she 
spends a good teal of time “cleaning up” at night when the 
two little enemies of law and order are in their little beds. 
But they “muss it all up” in fifteen minutes the next day. 
Children of their years are natural foes to tidiness and prim. 
ness in housekeeping. I have read a great many theories on 
the subject of teaching children to be orderly, “like little 
ladies and gentlemen,” but I have always found such children 
rather stiff and prim, and not the rollicking, childish, freely 
happy youngsters I want my little boys to be while they are 
still my 4##e boys. 


If I was a woman and had nothing better to do than to sit 
down and cut scraps of silk and satin and velvet into little 
pieces and then spend hours in sewing them together again 
into a “log cabin” or a “crazy” quilt, I’d—I’d—well, I’d 
make clothes for a few of the ragged, distressed, and forlorn 


little creatures of earth who swarm in all cities and are often 
found in small villages. A woman could read the entire 
works of Dickens, Macaulay and Hume, and keep up with 
all the leading magazines of the day, in less time than it 
takes to make one “crazy” quilt; and they are night-marish 
sort of things when done. A white spread, costing two dol- 
lars, will give any bed an infinitely more elegant and restful 


appearance. This is a man’s view, and may not count for 
much, 


When I was a boy I remember that the other boys in the 
village in which I lived used ta sing this old doggerel : 
** Oh, if I had a wife, 

And she wouldn’t work, 

I tell you what I’d do, 

I'd put her in a boat, 

And set her afloat, 

She should paddle her own canoe.” 
That would seem a rather harsh measure and it would take 
extreme indolence to justify it; but the wife who literally 
“won’t work” when it is her duty to do so is deserving of 
pretty severe censure. I know a very industrious, economical, 
temperate and thoroughly honest young bookkeeper whose 
wife literally will not work. She is a strong woman in perfect 
health, and has no children; but she spends fully one-third 
of her time in reading Rider Haggard and kindred novels; 
another third is given to an ugly, ill-natured little cur of a dog, 
whose ribbons are changed almost hourly and who is fed with 
a spoon, often with a napkin around his neck. The remain- 
ing third of this valuable wife’s time is spent in adorning her- 
self and in the unprofitable occupation of making fashionable 
calls. Her husband’s salary is not large, but he must keep a 
servant for his wife, and she talks loftily about having her 
washing “done out” and “my dressmaker” and “my milli- 
ner.” These are the “helpmeets” that try men’s souls and 
make them old before their time. These are the wives who 
might be benefited by “paddling their own canoes” for a 
time. The true wife bears her share of the burden of life side 
by side with her husband. She is not and should not be his 
slave, but should be glad to be all that is implied in that old- 
fashioned word—“ helpmeet.” 

—Zenas Dane. 
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THE DEAR FLOWERS OF MAY. 


Down the ravine, where Sir Bobolink sings, 

And dandelions scatter their blossoming rings ; 
Through the sweet grass, where fair Marguerites fold 
Their white fringes back from their disks of rich gold— 
To eyes old with weeping, lives joyless and gray, 

In blessing unclose they, the dear flowers of May! 


Over the hill, where the shy swallows plight 

Soft guerdons of love in the tender, blue light; 

Down in the lane, roofed with rose-colored bloom, 

And swept with a rare and a matchless perfume— 

To hearts wrung with anguish, hands bruised from the fray, 
In blessing unclose they, the dear flowers of May! 


To their shrine come, O wretched, disquieted soul, 

Hot with passion, fast held beneath sin’s fierce control ; 
Press thy lips, pale with pain, to the radiant bloom, 
Praying low to the Father to lighten thy gloom. 

Then, pure as the lilies, go forth on thy way, 

Blessing, loving, revering, the dear flowers of May! 


—Helen Chase. 


THE childlike faith that asks not sight, 
Waits not for wonder or for sign, 
Believes, because it loves, aright, 
Shall see things greater, things divine, 
Heaven to that gaze shall open wide, 
And brightest angels to and fro 
On messages of love shall glide ~ 
’Twixt God and Christ below.—Azé/e. 
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DAINTIES IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


CREAM DESSERTS. 


HOME should never be considered 
entirely furnished in its culinary 
department unless equipped with 
an ice-cream freezer, as with it 
many attractive and nutritious 
desserts may be prepared with but 
little trouble and expense. It mat- 
ters not how heartily one may have 
dined, a dish of good ice-cream is 
always acceptable. Being light 
and easy of digestion, it has in a 
great measure in our home taken 
the place of puddings and pies. We 
consider it fully as well adapted for 
winter use as for summer, because 
in warm weather, if taken in large 

quantities, it often cools the system too rapidly, while in the 
winter season the system is in a more vigorous condition, 
and naturally withstands what would be a severe shock if 
one was enervated by the warm weather. Every house- 
keeper, especially those who have children in their families, 
should study to provide what will please and also nourish 
the little ones, and ice-cream we know to be nutritious, while 
it never fails to please them. 

It is a very common occurrence to hear a physician speak 
of the injurious effects of ice-cream, and at the same time ad- 
mit that they result from the coloring and the flavoring 
extracts used in them. A home-made strawberry ice-cream 
will have a delicate pink color, and will not be a bright pink, 
as we see it when served at the restaurant; the true tint is 
modest as the berry which produces it. I use natural flavors 
altogether, filling a number of pint glass jars during the sum- 
mer with pineapple, strawberries and peaches, especially for 
the purpose of flavoring our ices. Such flavoring will have 
no pernicious effect on the most delicate stomach of invalid 
or children, but provides a delicious savor which is grateful 
to all. 

Never put ice-cream into the freezer until time for freezing, 
as the vegetable acid of the fruit will attack the tin and im- 
pair the flavor, and in some instances form injurious com- 
pounds; but this will not occur after the cream is frozen. 

The most delicious ice-cream is made by freezing plain 
cream sweetened and flavored, and is simply true to its name. 
But for the benefit of those who do not have a large supply of 
cream, I repeat, with a slight variation, Miss Parloa’s excel- 
lent rule: One pint of milk; one cupful of sugar; one table- 
spoonful of flour ; one saltspoonful of salt ; two eggs ; one pint 
of cream, and flavoring. 

Put the milk on the stove in a double boiler ; mix the sugar, 
flour, salt and the yolks of eggs together; add to this the boil- 
ing milk, and return it to the boiler again and cook twenty 
minutes. When ready to freeze, add the beaten whites of 
the eggs, cream, and flavoring. If you have more cream, add 
more sugar to make it quite sweet, remembering that both 
sweetness and flavor are diminished by freezing. This makes 
a delicious, smooth cream, which, if cooked fully twenty 
minutes, will have no taste of the flour. Never use corn-starch 
or many eggs, as frozen custard is a very poor substitute for 
ice-cream. 

With this rule for a foundation, a vast variety of choice 
desserts may be made. Adding to this the syrup taken from 
a pint of canned strawberries or pineapple produces a cream 
which far surpasses anything flavored with extracts. One 
cupful of Java coffee added, made with one heaping table- 


spoonful of coffee and one cupful of boiling water, makes a 
cream which all lovers of coffee pronounce most excellent. 
The children in our home are always delighted with coffee 
ice-cream. It indulges a taste which we have not as yet 
allowed them to gratify by drinking coffee. 

Another favorite ice-cream is made by beating chocolate 
or fine cocoa with the eggs, flour, and sugar, then adding a 
little vanilla. The blending of chocolate and vanilla gives 
a delicate effect which is far beyond the flavor of chocolate 
alone. 

To my taste, and also to most of our friends who dine at 
our table, the cream prepared with the candied fruits sur- 
passes in delicacy anything of the kind that can be made. 

One-half pound of candied apricots, cherries and pineapple, 
cut fine and soaked in about two tablespoonfuls of sherry 
wine and added to any plain cream, makes, when served with 
sponge cake, a dessert which even the temperance advocate 
cannot refuse, while the natural peach-blow tint from the 
cherries gives it a very pretty effect. 

Although strongly opposed to the use of wine as a bever- 
age, I do not hesitate to state that, in connection with this 
fruit, nothing will take the place of a little sherry wine ; for 
the fruit in itself adds no flavor to the cream, while the sherry 
seems to draw out the flavor and prevents the fruit from 
freezing solid and chilling the teeth, as in the case of canned 
fruits, where we can only use the syrup for such purposes. 

The writer once attended a dinner where two of the guests 
were severely opposed to the use of wine for any purpose, 
and would positively refuse to partake of anything flavored 
therewith. Out of respect to them this fruit cream was served 
flavored with vanilla. There was a desire for a few drops of 
sherry by the less scrupulous guests, who were aware that 
this would have provided the one thing needful to make it 
the most attractive of desserts. I do not by apy means con- 
demn the use of vanilla for cooking purposes.’ In the season 
of strawberries, nothing is so acceptable with that fruit as 
vanilla ice-cream, as it seems to be the only flavor which 
blends into perfect harmony with that of the strawberry. 
The vanilla bean imparts a finer flavor than any of the ex- 
tracts used for such purposes. 

Vaniila ice-cream served with strawberries makes a far 
more appetizing dessert than the best dish of strawberry 
ice-cream. 

Sponge cake should always be served with ice-cream, as it 
is not sweet enough to detract from the cream, neither is its 
flavor too pronounced, or is it too rich an accompaniment. 
If other cakes are served, never under any circumstances 
omit the sponge cake. 

A large variety of delicious and attractive desserts may be 
made from whipped cream. Charlotte russe seldom, if ever, 


| fails to please, and, like ice-cream, is an excellent substitute 


and far more wholesome than puddings and pies, although 
not so light and easy of digestion as ice-cream ; for, unless 
the cream is of good consistency, it will not whip. Neither 
must it be too thick, or the result will be the same. The 
cream must be fully twenty-four hours old before it is 
whipped, and, if slightly sour, will whip fully as well. Noth- 
ing short of a cook-book could give the full variety of 
methods of serving whipped cream, but I will here give a 
few for the benefit of those who are not in the habit of 
making desserts of cream, and who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of attending a cooking school : 

Line tea or coffee cups, or the thick paper cups made for 
the purpose, with sponge cake cut very thin, lining the sides 
only. Fill with the whipped cream, sweetened and flavored, 
and keep on ice until ready to serve. 

Charlotte russe can be made either with or without gela- 
tine ; but unless wine is used for flavoring, I would not advise 
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the use of gelatine, as it requires a strong flavoring to coun- 
teract the taste where it is not used in connection with lemon. 

One pint of cream will nearly treble in whipping ; hence it 
is a very economical dessert. The first and most essential 
thing is to have the cream and utensils very cold. Pour the 
cream into a deep bowl, which is set into a pan of pounded 
ice. Place a whip churn in the cream, tipping a little to one 
side, thus allowing the cream to rush in and out freely. 
Work the dasher up and down until the bowl is very full. 
The first bubbles will be large, and will not remain firm; 
therefore stir them down with a spoon, and whip again. I 
think cream whips better where none of the froth is removed 
ur.iil nearly all is whipped, although there are a variety of 
opinions on this subject ; but in no case should the froth be 
removed below the perforations in the cylinder. Take off 
the froth with a spoon and put it in a granite pan on ice, and 
it will be found that a portion of the cream will not whip. 
Take this and heat it with one-third cupful of fine sugar; 
pour it on one-fourth box of gelatine, which has been soaked 
fifteen minutes in cold water ; stir until it begins to thicken ; 
flavor and strain into the whipped cream ; then add the whites 
of two eggs, well beaten. Fill the moulds with this, and keep 
on ice until ready to serve. 

If whipped cream is to be served as a garnish, it is much 
more delicate, and also more easily prepared, with the eggs 
and without the gelatine ; but if it is to be moulded, the gela- 
tine forms an essential part. 

One of the most delicious methods of serving strawberries 
is with gelatine and whipped cream. 

The directions for making plain jelly accompany each box 
of gelatine. When the jelly is made, but not stiffened, pour 
a portion of it into a deep, smooth bowl, with a few berries. 
Place this on ice, and, when it is hard, pour in more liquid 
and berries, place on ice, and proceed as before until all the 
jelly is used. Cooling by layers is the only way in which the 
fruit will be distributed evenly through the whole mass. 
Any fruit may be use in this way. When ready to serve, 
turn out on a platter, and garnish with whipped cream, with 
vanilla for flavoring. This makes not only a palatable, but a 
very ornamental dessert. The pleasant remembrance of a 
dinner is like that of many other enjoyments,—in great meas- 
ure due to the finale. As Shakespeare said : 

“The setting sun and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets is sweetest last.” 


—M. B. Woodbury. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 

The truly brave are soft of heart and eyes.—Byron. 

Home is the grandest of all institutions. —Spurgeon. 

To make pleasures pleasant shorten them.—Charles Buxton. 

Womanish and womanly are two quite different things.—G/aa- 
stone. 

Be as careful of the books you read as the company you keep.— 
Paxton Hood. 

A book zs good company. It is full of conversation without 
loquacity.— Beecher. 

No padlock, bolts, or bars can secure a maiden so well as her 
own reserve.—Cervantes. 

Be neither too early in the fashion, nor too long out of it, nor 
too precisely in it.—Quarles. 

It is the destiny of many women to be submerged in floods of 
sorrow, but few are drowned in them.—Myme du Deffand. 

It is in the power of the wife who lives with her husband to hurt 
or to please him fifty times in a day.— Frances Power Cobbe. 

To write a good love-letter you ought to begin without knowing 


what you mean to say, and to finish without knowing what you 
have written.—Rousseau. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FRUIT CANNING AND PRESERVING. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD. 


ONE HOUSEKEEPER’S EXPERIENCE. 


HE canning of fruit has so done away 
with the old method of making pre- 
serves that the latter is almost a lost 
art, and anything on the subject may 
be new to many readers and possibly 
interesting, especially as there seems to 
be a tendency of late to return to the 
old way. There is certainly a delicious- 
ness about preserves that is not found 
in canned fruit; and, if they are used 
moderately, they are probably not harm- 
ful. They cannot be eaten as freely as 

either fruit canned or in its natural state, but a taste of pre- 

serves with good bread and butter makes a satisfactory 

“tea,” and they are also very pleasant when used instead 

of sauce with puddings and custards. 

If a prudent housewife hesitates to make them, on the score 
of economy, let her consider that the smaller amount used 
will make them, in the end, cost less than canned fruit. A 
family of moderate size will use a quart of berries (canned) 
at one meal, while a quart of jam will suffice for two or three, 
and, after all, the difference in expense is slight, as it is only an 
addition of the price of half a pound of sugar to every pound 
of fruit. 

The old rule of “pound for pound ” is the surest method of 
success with preserves,—a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. 
And another very important matter is to have good fruit. It pays 
to use the best ; and it is labor thrown away to preserve fruit 
that is in the slightest degree fermented. Many persons buy 
pineapples when a little specked, for the sake of economy, or 
because they think them riper than the sound ones. There 
is no economy in this; for, in the first place, one can never 
tell where the speck will end. It may be very small on the 
surface, but extend through half the pineapple inside ; beside 
this, even when great care is taken to remove the decayed 
portion, a taint of fermentation may remain, which will ruin 
all the rest. 

There is nothing more delicious than pineapples when 
nicely preserved. They are not good when sliced; for then 
the tough core remains, and it is hard to eat them without 
awkwardness. The best way is to scrape them with a fork. 
It requires patience to do them; for they are of all fruit the 
worst to handle, and, when many are done at a time, one’s 
hands are apt to be skinned by the acid of the rind. A good 
way to treat them is to wrap a cloth about the top, and hold 
it firmly with the left hand, the fruit resting on a table ; then, 
with a sharp knife, cut down the rind as thinly as possible, 
leaving the “eyes” in. After all are peeled take a pen-knife 
and cut out the eyes, one by one; then, holding the fruit by 
the tops, scrape down with a silver fork till nothing is left but 
the core. Weigh the pineapple, and put it, with the same 
amount of sugar, over the fire ; use a porcelain or granite ket- 
tle and silver spoon, so as not to discolor the fruit. Let it boil 
up, and as soon as the fruit becomes transparent, it is done. 
It may be put away in glass jars or jelly glasses. It will keep 
usually without trouble, even when exposed to the air. Pine- 
apples are about the first fruit to be put up, though straw- 
berries soon follow, if they do not precede them. 

There are various methods of preserving strawberries. A 
very satisfactory one for keeping both color and flavor is to 
scald the berries and sugar, pound for pound, till they boil 
up once; then remove them quickly from the fire, and pour 
them out on platters so that there is very little depth to them. 
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Place them where the sun will shine on them, and leave them 
for one day ; if the syrup is not thick by that time, let them 
stand another day. After this put them cold into glass jars 
or jelly glasses. If they are set out-of doors in the sun, they 
should be covered with netting to keep off insects. A good 
way is to make bags of netting and draw them up over the 
platters so that nothing can get in from underneath ; but, if 
convenient, it is safer to place them before a window in the 
house, where the sun will shine fully upon thein for several 
hours at least. 

All fruits are liable to mould when exposed to dampness, 
and those in glasses should always be covered with brandy 
papers (whiskey or alcohol will do) ; or the paper may be wet 
with white of egg or butter. Press the paper on the fruit or 
jelly, so that no air can remain underneath ; then, if there is 
any mould, it can easily be removed with the paper. 

—Hettie Griffin. 


ANOTHER HOUSEKEEPER’S EXPERIENCE. 

Now that the fruit-canning season is upon us again, it may 
be welcome to some of the amateur housekeepers who seem 
to derive great benefit from the practical suggestions given 
in Goop HousEKEEPING by veteran housekeepers to receive 
instruction in the minute details of canning from one of many 
years’ experience. These small details may seem to the pro- 
ficient cook rather tedious and unnecessary, but I can glance 
retrospectively at a period in my life when I was so ignorant 
on the subject that just such exact and well tried rules would 
have been an indescribable help and comfort to me. 

I have not noticed that any directions touch upon the fact 
that many jars (even new ones) are imperfect, and, in order 
to insure the entire exclusion of air, on which success de- 
pends, must be tested before using. I never place fruit in 
either old or new jars without first pouring a little water in 
each jar, screwing down the lid, and turning it upside down, 
to see if a drop oozed through. After a thorough wiping, if 
the least moisture be visible, it will be dangerous to use the 
jar. Sometimes another top or an additional rubber may 
render it water-tight. Be sure to use the same lid as that 
with which the jar was tested. 

The first fruits for canning are cherries, although some put 
up strawberries in this way. I have tried the latter, and found 
them very unsatisfactory, being flat and insipid. The sour 
pie cherry, the Mayduke, and White Ox-heart are all excel- 
lent. I stone the white ones, but like the flavor of the others 
much better with the stones left in them. Wash and stem 
the cherries, weigh a quarter of a pound of sugar to each 
pound of fruit, and pour on a very small quantity of water, 
just sufficient to moisten the sugar until the fruit softens. 
Boil rapidly, and only until the cherries begin to shrivel and 
break. Have the jars lying in very warm water, and a towel 
in a pan of cold water alongside. Wring the towel out of the 
cold water, wrap it tightly around the jar, covering every 
part, pour in the boiling fruit, and screw down the lid. Keep 
in a dark closet in the cellar, and when in the depths of next 
winter you produce a delicious cherry pie, or a dish of cherry 
tapioca, the family will be amazed and curious to know where 
you found fresh cherries at that time of year. Gooseberries 
that are nearly ripe, and rhubarb done in the same way, are 
both very good. 

Blackberries, huckleberr‘es and green gages are all cooked 
with the same proportion of sugar, and put in the jars boiling 
hot. The large cultivated blackberry is much better for can- 
ning than that growing wild. Blackberries must not do much 
more than boil up once or twice, and should be taken up when 
almost solid. They will then retain a rich, spicy flavor, which 
is destroyed by much cooking. Plums should be cooked some- 
what longer, until they are mashed and soft. They will not 
look so well, but will taste better. 


Pineapples, peaches, Bartlett pears and crab-apples are 
placed in the jars cold and raw, and a syrup poured over 
them. Before preparing the fruit, make the syrup in the pro- 
portion of three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pint of 
water. Boil five minutes, and set away to cool. Pare your 
pineapples and take out the dark seeds ; then cut into slices 
about half an inch thick, and afterward into dice; pack 
tightly into the jars, and pour the syrup over them cold. 
Place in a boiler of cold water up to the necks, with the lid 
lying loosely on, over a good, solid and very hot fire. Let it 
come to a boil, and boil five minutes; then seal. 

I use the early sweet peaches with pink cheeks; also the 
Morris Whites. Pare and put them in whole. Pare Bartlett 
pears ; halve and pack tightly. Do the Siberian crab-apples 
in the same way. 

Now I come to a little matter which I have wished to tell 
the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING for a long time. I pos- 
sess a wonderful little contrivance for placing the jars in, to 
prevent their tipping over and to render the handling of them 
easy, which I can neither see in any store nor hear of in the 
kitchens of my friends. My husband picked up a dozen of 
them so long ago that we cannot remember where he bought 
them. It is simply a stand formed of two half-inch strips of 
tin crossed and riveted flatly together; then each of the four 
ends is turned up about three inches and riveted to a circular 
band that surrounds the jar. A high wire handle is fastened 
to this by rivets. The jar rests firmly in this stand, and does 
not sway about or upset in the water, and cannot touch the 
others. The wire handle enables one to lift them out of the 
hot water without the risk of coming in contact with it. If I 
have not succeeded in describing it plainly enough, I will be 
glad to send a drawing of it to any one desiring it. I think 
any tinsmith could make them. No canner should be with- 
out them, and my poor old rusty dozen have almost robbed 
canning of its terrors. I put up over a hundred jars of the 
fruits I have mentioned last year, and I had but two spoil. 
One very important item is not to cook the fruit too much, 
and I seldom taste canned fruit that retains its flavor as well 


as my own done as I have directed. 
—K. Kay. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
NON-BREAKABLE LAMP OHIMNEYS. 


Some person has studied out this way to prepare lamp 
chimneys so that they will not break: With a diamond cut 
the bulging part of the chimney with perpendicular lines at 
short distances apart. These cuts are said to give the glass 
the necessary room for expansion and contraction when 
quickly heated or cooled. If a diamond is not available, put 
the chimney in a pail, for protection, and immerse it in the 
reservoir of water on your cook-stove when the water is cool 
in the morning and let it remain all day while the water is 
hot and all night when it will slowly cool. This is a kind of 
annealing process that is said to toughen the glass. The use 
of soapsuds is to be avoided in cleaning, and only clear hot 
water used. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE LOOM OF LIFE. 


To-days fade into yesterdays, as each day has before, 
The present, past and future revolving o’er and o’er, 
Into a coming morrow, the next and then the next, 
Weaving themes for story, for sermons many a text. 


Each day we number singly, gathering one by one 

The web of life thus weaving, from threads distinctly spun, 
Sunlight and shadow shuttles throwing mingled smiles and tears, 
Life, love and death for filling—these form the woof of years. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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IN THE LAUNDRY. 

INTERESTING NOTES, COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

HE objection to chemicals in the wash- 
ing of clothes, is that they are likely 
to rot the fibers of the cloth. The lye 
that is in soap has been the only ma- 
terial that housekeepers have dared to 
use for cleansing purposes, but this is 
not enough to reduce the labor in the 
laundry, as much as_ has been de- 
sired. A man in Pittsburg, however, 
claims to have made the long sought 
discovery. Put the soiled clothes to 
soak over night and put in the water a 
half teacupful of benzine fora moderate 
sized washing—that of four or five per- 

sons. When the .e boiling begins add another half teacupful of 
benzine. This will have such an effect that the dirt can be 
removed from the clothing with very little rubbing and there 
will be no odor of benzine about the cloth. A pint of benzine 
will do for two large washings, and tenzine is cheap. What 
the result of this really is we do not kaow, but the experiment 
ought to be worth the trying. 

Flannel, grown yellow by repeated washing, will whiten 
considerably if left outdoors over night. 

To cleanse chamois skin, rub into it plenty of soft soap, let 
it lie in a warm solution of soda water for two hours, rub clean, 
and rinse in warm water in which soda and hard soap have 
been dissolved. 

To give shirt bosoms, collars and cuffs a glossy appearance, 
one ounce of white wax and two of spermaceti are melted to- 
gether and a little of this is put into the starch; or, some- 
times a little of a thick solution of gum arabic is used in the 
starch, a tablespoonful being enough for a pint of starch. 

Mildew stains on woolen cloth may be removed with diluted 
ammonia; immerse mildewed cotton garments in buttermilk 
or sour milk, a second bath sometimes being necessary. If 
this is not enough, a weak solution of chloride of lime will do 
the work. In washing muslins, prints, satines or silk fabrics 
of delicate colors, a spoonful of beef’s gall in the water will 
help retain the colors. Colored fabrics should be washed for 
the first time in salt and water. A housekeeper writes that 
“of all the ingredients used as a washing fluid I prefer plain 
borax, that can be used without injury to fabrics, or to the 
hands of the laundry-maid.” 

One who has tried several ways to wash bed blankets says 
that the best is not to wring them after the last rinsing, but to 
hang them on the line and let them drip dry. The nap is 
then not matted down and the blanket retains its beauty and 
new appearance. 

Boiling water will usually take out berry stains; if not, use 
a little chloride of lime in the water. For raspberry stains 
there is nothing” better than a weak solution of ammonia. 
Washing with alcohol, or wetting the spots and rubbing with 
soap and soda, will take out grass stains. Ink discolorations 
in white goods will commonly disappear when pounded salts 
of lemon are placed on the stains and they are placed in the 
hot sun for fifteen minutes. 

A laundress of large experience writes that the doing of 
that most difficult thing of all in laundry work—the doing up 
of shirt bosoms—may be made highly successful by observing 
the following procedure: Enough cold starch to last several 
months may be made of one ounce of white laundry wax, two 
ounces of borax, one teacupful of water and three teacupfuls 
of starch. The borax and wax are dissolved in water, suf- 
ficiently heated for the purpose, but not hot enough to scald 
the starch; into this mix the pulverized starch after passing 


it through a flour sieve. In using, take a teaspoonful of this 
prepared starch and dissolve in water that is not cold enough 
to prevent the wax from softening. 

The hot starch is made, not very thick, and a teaspoonful 
is allowed to a shirt bosom, the hotter the liquid is the better. 
Apply a tablespoonful at a time, rubbing in well before putting 
on more, and after the right side will take up no more, apply 
to the under side. Unless the starch is well rubbed in, the 
iron will stick and specks and blisters will appear. The hot 
starching is done first, the bosom is allowed to dry and then 
the cold starching is done by dipping the bosoms in the liquid, 
wringing out and rubbing slightly. After an hour or so, iron, 
first rubbing the bosom carefully with a cloth wrung out in 
hot water, to equalize the starch on the surface. 

A thin cloth is to be laid over the bosom the first time the 
iron is passed over it. When this is removed, dampen the 
surface of the bosom a little, and finally iron carefully until 
the finish is satisfactory. Let the outside cover of the ironing 
board be woolen cloth and the bosom will not stick to it. 

Look out that the washerwoman does not bring or send 
some infectious disease into the house. It may be done easily. 
Malignant diphtheria broke out in a dirty Brooklyn, N. Y., 
tenement where a washerwoman lived. ‘Two days after its 
appearance, she carried home a week’s wash to two customers 
and within forty-eight hours the disease in its worst form broke 
out in both households. In one it killed two children and 
left one child and the mother invalids for more than six 
months; in the other it carried away a brilliant boy, the only 
child of the family, and nearly destroyed both parents. It 
was stamped out in the two homes, or rather confined to the 
damage stated, but in the tenement it raged and swept away 
fifteen lives. 

Among numerous suggestions for the laundry that come to 
mind, the following are jotted down: Perspiration stains in 
collars can be removed by using a very light bleach. For 
general laundry work ten*ounces of wheat starch and six 
ounces of corn starch to every gallon of water give excellent 
results. For the cold starch, wheat is the best material, es- 
pecially for fine work, because corn starch has a tendency to 
deposit blue dustlike particles. 

Gloss and stiffness can be produced on collars, cuffs and 
shirt bosoms by first putting them through a pretty stiff, clear 
boiled starch, and then drying them, after which they should 
be dampened with the following solution: One ounce of fine 
raw starch, one-quarter ounce of gum arabic, one pint of 
water; heat the water to dissolve the gum, let it cool and then 
stir in the starch and add the white of one egg ; beat the whole 
well together before using. Apply lightly with a sponge and 
use a polishing iron properly to develop the gloss. 

To keep flannels as much as possible from shrinking and 
felting, dissolve one ounce of potash in a bucket of water and 
leave the fabric in it for twelve hours. Next warm the waier, 
with the fabric in it, and wash without rubbing, also draw 
through the water repeatedly. Next immerse the flannel in 
another liquid containing one spoonful of wheat flour to one 
pailful of water, and wash in asimilar manner. Thus treated, 
the flannel becomes nice and clean, has barely shrunk, and 
is almost not at all felted. 

The tendency of hot starch to adhere to the iron may be 
avoided by putting kerosene or spermaceti into it. A bit of 
white soap dissolved in the water used to prepare the cold 
starch each week will have the same effect. 


SuHuN delays; they breed remorse ; 
Take thy time while time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest force ; 
Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee, 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labors come to naught.—Soushwell. 
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HOUSEHOLD HYGIENE 
In CONNECTION WITH THE FAMILY WATER SuPPLY. 

HE body of a man weighing one hundred 
and fifty-four pounds, consists of 
eighty-eight pounds of water, and only 
sixty-six pounds of solid matter. It 
gives off each day by the various 
avenues, from two to three quarts of 
water, and requires the absorption of 

an equal quantity in food or drink to sup- 
ply its place. Though not usually classed 
as food, it is more essential to man’s well- 
being than any food. He can live longer 
without food than water, and suffers less 
from its loss. Pure water is a life-giving fluid, imparting 
health and vigor to all the tissues ; while impure water is one 
of the most fruitful sources of sickness, suffering and death, 
shortening the average duration of human life by many years. 
A pure and abundant water-supply is therefore an object of 
the first importance to every family in the city or country. 
The sources of supply are numerous. Many families de- 
pend upon rain-water stored in cisterns or other reservoirs. 
Under favorable conditions this is pure and wholesome. It 
is, however, liable to absorb dust, smoke, and other impuri- 
ties in its passage through the atmosphere, especially over 
smoky cities, and in case of the first shower after a drouth. 
When falling on the wooden roofs of houses, the first rain 
washes off the dust and weather-beat of the shingles, and 
should be filtered before it enters the cistern. Better still, an 
automatic arrangement may be used, which will collect the 
first rain-fall in some shallow receptacle, and when this is 
filled, will turn the pure stream into the cistern. If then the 


cistern is divided into two equal parts by a partition of brick 


laid in cement, so arranged that the water which enters upon 
one side of the partition is made ta filter through the wall of 
brick before being drawn off on the other side, the water 
may be relied upon as sufficiently clean and pure for ordinary 
uses. 

Most country people depend upon the ground water of 
springs and shallow wells for their supply. This is liable in 
its passage through the earth to absorb various mineral sub- 
stances, the most common and troublesome of which are the 
salts of lime and magnesia, which constitute hard water. 
This requires the use of a largely increased amount of soap 
in washing, and is therefore much less economical than soft 
water. In Glasgow, it is estimated that the introduction of 
soft water in place of hard has diminished the consumption 
of soap at least one-half. Hard water also produces in many 
persons derangements of digestion, chronic diarrhaea, gravel, 
and other inorganic deposits. One way in which the hard- 
ness of water may be lessened is by boiling it. Another 
method, paradoxical as it may seem, consists in adding lime, 
usually in the form of lime-water or milk of lime. Both these 
methods result in breaking up the chemical combinations 
and precipitating the mineral substances, which should then 
be removed by filtration. : 

In cities and large towns, the usual source of supply is the 
surface water of rivers and lakes. This is stored in artificial 
reservoirs, and distributed through pipes of lead or iron. 
Where lead pipes are used, either in bringing water from 
reservoirs or springs, or in pumping it from wells into houses, 
the lead is gradually dissolved, and a poisonous compound 
formed, which when drank for a sufficient length of time is 
liable to produce unpleasant and even dangerous results. 
According to Prof. Mayr, water containing one part of lead 
in one million parts of water is sufficient to produce lead 
colic, wristdrop, and other symptoms of acute lead poisoning, 


while a much less quantity may cause irritation of the diges- 
tive organs and loss of muscular control. These effects may, 
be produced in one member of- the family only, while all are, 
using the water, and the others escape, owing to a less degree 
of susceptibility. The path of safety in this matter lies in 
avoiding the use of lead pipes as far as possible ; and in never 
using water for drinking or cooking, which has stood in a 
lead pipe for any length of time, but always taking the pre- 
caution first to run off or pump off a sufficient quantity to com- 
pletely empty the pipes. 

All surface waters are liable to contamination from decay- 
ing organic matter, such as dead leaves, bark, and pieces of 
wood, fragments of rotten fruit and vegetables, dead worms, 
insects and other small animals, garbage and animal excre- 
ment. 

Not only this, but in all old and thickly-settled countries— 
wherever civilization has massed large numbers of human 
beings—both surface-water and ground-water are liable to 
the still more serious contamination of foul drainage, such as 
the leachings of farm-yards, cesspools, sink-drains, privy- 
vaults, old grave-yards, and the sewerage of cities. 

Dr. I. A. Watson, in a New Hampshire Board of Health 
report, has given a vivid picture of the fouling of a rural well 
from these sources, as follows : “Clustered on a few square 
rods of land, are the farm buildings, the dwellings, wood- 
shed, wash-house, horse-stable, cow-barn, sheep-yard, corn- 
house, swine-house, hen-house, compost heap, cesspool and 
privy. All those are arranged in a hollow square, and in 
their midst is the farmer’s well, with its curb, sweep, and 
bucket or its cover, pipe and pump. Around this center are 
concentrated all the activities of a New England farm. 
Birth, life, and death: bloom, fruit, and decay; of men and 
animals, of shrubs and trees, have transpired here for a cen- 
tury. All the waste has been dropped upon the surface, 
there to accumulate, decay and putrefy. The earth beneath 
has become surcharged with animal and vegetable waste. 
The whole establishment is resting upon and above a mass 
of the most dangerous filth, and this filth is being daily 
leached into the bottom of the well.” 

As to the mode of fouling the water-supply of cities, it is 
sufficient to quote from a recent official report of the New 
York health authorities, in which it is stated that the Croton 
watershed embraces 239 square miles, and has a population 
of 20,000, with 1879 dwellings and as many privies, about as 
many barn-yards, pig-pens and cesspools, besides cemeteries, 
grave-yards, slaughter-houses, and other sources of contami- 
nation, and with no drainage except by the surface, which 
conducts it to the aqueduct. Yet the Croton is the best 
water supply enjoyed by any large city in America or else- 
where. 

In water thus abounding in organic impurities are found 
vast multitudes of animalculae, which when taken into the 
human system, develop into such frightful parasites as tape- 
worms, trichinae, and hydatids. Still more to be dreaded are 
the myriad microscopic bacteria, or germs of disease, which 
breed and thrive in filth, and literally swarm in impure 
water. These are the source of such deadly pests as diph- 
theria, typhoid and malarial fevers, and Asiatic cholera. 

The importance of some method of preventing these dire 
results can hardly be overestimated. Few persons have any 
adequate conception of the extent to which pollution in water 
exists. Even in wells, it is said by competent observers that 
the water in ninety-five out of every hundred is insanitary 
and unfit for use. In the water of cities the evils are even 
greater. In Massachusetts alone, 393,000 cases of typhoid 
fever, with 40,000 deaths, have been traced to the specific 
contamination of drinking water. The poison of typhoid has 
been carried twenty-five miles by a river, and then communi- 
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cated to forty patients in one institution, through drinking 
the water. 

In Columbus, Ohio, an epidemic of diphtheria in a certain 
school district was traced to a well located but five feet froma 
vault. 

In Japan, during nine days in 1886, 13,348 new cases of 
cholera were reported, with 8,472 deaths. The same report 
stated that the wells of Tokio had been examined, and 740 
out of 1,177 were condemned as unfit for drinking purposes. 

The evils thus illustrated are often beyond the power of 
individuals or families to remedy. In the country, a farmer 
can clean his well out, change lead pipes for iron, or if neces- 
sary obtain his supply of drinking water from different sources: 
But in cities, individuals are powerless. Whatever is done 
in the way of water purification on a large scale, must be 
done by the public authorities. The best results are secured 
by a three-fold process of coagulation, by means of which 
the impurities are precipitated, filtration, by which they are 

emoved, and subsequent aeration, by which a fresh supply of 

oxygen is imparted to the water. It is claimed that a new 
method has been discovered, whereby water may be purified 
and bacteria destroyed by the passage of electrical currents 
through the water. Should this method prove to be all that 
is claimed for it, sanitary science will have made a decided 
advance thereby. 

Various small filters are sold for domestic use, many of 
which when properly cleaned and cared for are of great 
value in purifying water for household purposes. 

Pure water is without perceptible color, odor, or taste. It 
is possible, however, for water to be faultless in these re- 
spects, and yet contain dangerous impurities. Hence a more 
reliable test is needed. 

A good one is that known as Heisch’s sewage test. Fill 
a clean pint bottle three-fourths full of the water to be tested, 
and dissolve in it half a teaspoonful of purified sugar. Cork 
the bottle set it in a warm place for two days. If during that 
time it becomes cloudy or milky, it is unfit for domestic e. 
If it remains perfectly clean, it is probably safe to use. 

Another simple test consists in the use of a saturated so- 
lution of permanganate of potassium. A few drops of this, 
added to a bottle of water, produces a beautiful purple rose- 
color. If the water contains any considerable amount of 
organic matter, this will give place in the course of a few 
hours to a more or less dirty reddish-brown color. If the 
color remains unchanged at the end of twelve hours, it may 
be considered free from organic contamination. 

—J. M. French, M. D. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


CATCHING LOBSTERS. 

Along the North Atlantic coast there is but one kind of 
lobster, and that is found north of New York and principally 
on the coast of Néw England. The length of a lobster that 
can be legally caught is ten and one-half inches, and where 
there is any doubt about the length, the lobster is actually 
measured, If long enough, it is rendered harmless by hav- 
ing its claws plugged, and is put in a floating water chamber 
with hotes in it and taken to the shore, where a plunge in 
boiling water kills the animal and turns its color from a dark 
olive green to bright scarlet. Lobsters are in deep water in 
winter, but in the spring they wend their way shoreward to 
raid upon the clams, mussels and mollusks. During the 
summer is the lobster fisherman’s harvest. A box-like trap, 
with a hole at each end and baited with menhaden, is sunk 
to the bottom and left there for some time, the place being 
marked by a buoy. The lobsters go in, but cannot get out, 
and when the trap is raised they are taken out with a gloved 
hand, 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
FAMILY MENDING. 
I. 
DARNING, PATCHING, REPAIRING AND MAKING OVER. 


HE mother of a family appreciates the full force of 

the homely proverb, “A stitch in time saves nine.” 

Many times nine are saved by prompt attention to re- 

pairs, and the greatest help to making is mending. 

Family mending consists of darning, patching, repairing and 
making over. 

To darn well, select the number of thread or silk best suited 
to the material, and use the finest needle that will carry it. 
The edges of splits and tears must first be caught lightly to- 
gether with long, basting stitches that can easily be cut and 
drawn out when the darning is done. This prevents one edge 
stretching more than the other. Run the needle from the 
darner in very small stitches in and out its whole length before 
drawing through ; then towards the darner in the same way, and 
so on, backwards and forwards till the length of the tear is cov- 
ered. ‘Tears are apt to be three-cornered. Begin such in the 
center to make the point fit even, and darn towards each end. 
All darning of this character is done in the same way, but the 
finer the material the finer must be the needle and cotton. 

In darning much worn material, baste under the split a piece 
of the same goods and darn the two together. In all cases it 
strengthens to darn upon another piece, but does not make so 
smooth a darn. A ragged tear must have always a piece put 
under it. Ravellings of the same are best for darning flan- 
nels or dress goods, and if the mend is dampened and pressed 
with a hot iron it is almost unnoticeable. ‘Tears in cloth 
darned upon the wrong side, the stitches run upon the surface, 
not going through, scarcely show upon the right side. In 
lined articles the darning must, of course, be done upon the 
right side. 

All tears must be darned before washing. If the edges are 
once stiffened by wetting and drying they can never be mended 
neatly. 

To darn a hole in a stocking begin with as jong a strand of 
cotton as can be easily managed, and a long, slim needle. 
Pass the needle back and forth across one way, letting each 
long stitch lie close to the one next it, and running the needle 
a little beyond the edge of the hole for greater strength, being 
careful not to draw the cotton tight enough to pucker. When 
the hole is covered, cross the other way, taking on the needle 
every other stitch of those in the first crossing. When finished 
you have a neat, strong basket work ; neither a wide checker 
work that can be seen through, nor a thick, uneven surface 
that hurts the foot. After mending the holes the thin places 
in stockings should be run thickly, backwards and forwards 
with needle and cotton to prevent breaking. In darning toes 
and heels it is helpful to darn upon a china egg, but in other 
parts of the stocking a flatter darn is made by using only the 
hand. To darn woolen stockings wool must be used. For cot- 
ton stockings a French darning cotton, that comes in small, soft 
balls, is superior to that bought upon cards. It runs through 
several numbers, is fine and smooth, and keeps its color well. 

Holes in garments or house-linen must be patched. To 
patch, baste a square of the same material under the hole, cut 
the edges of the hole even, turn under, and hem in small 
stitches neatly down to the patch. Then turn the edges of 
the patch and hem down upon the garment. This finishes 
both sides neatly. Ifthe garment patched is figured or striped, 
the figures and stripes must be made to match in putting in 
the patch. Cloth is too heavy usually to turn the edges in 
patching. The edges of the patch must be run in small 
stitches upon the wrong side and the edges of the hole darned 
down closely on the right side. 

—Clara Grundy Beirne, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
DEOORATING ONE'S OWN OHINA. 
How ir MAy BE WELL AND ACCEPTABLY DONE. 

FEW odd pieces of hand painted 
china, are a delight to the 
good housekeeper who loves 
to add a dainty charm to her 
table. The secret of decorat- 
ing one’s own china can be 
easily mastered by any one 
possessing a moderate amount 

of artistic taste, and per- 

severance. Many elderly 

as well as young ladies have 

found it a fascinating occu- 

pation for leisure hours. 

The difficulty which beginners experience as to the colors 

that will or will not bear mixing is a simple matter after all. 

Mineral colors can be classified into two groups, those of 

which the base is gold, and those which contain iron ina 

greater or less degree, combined with other metals or minerals. 

The gold colors, which are the carmines, carming lakes, 

golden violets, and purples, with the blues and whites, can be 

safely mixed together, but (with some exceptions) cannot be 

blended with colors of the second group. ‘The browns, 

blacks, reds, yellows and greens can be mixed with each 

other, as they contain more or less iron, as a base. It is only 

necessary to add that the colors comprising each group (the 

names of which will be given as we proceed) can be safely 
mixed together as in oil or water color painting. 


The blues chiefly owe their coloring to cobalt. The blacks 


are made from iron and cobalt, therefore blue and black may 
be used to make a fine gray. Blues also mix well with jon- 


quil, or mixing yellow, purple and carmine, and can be used 
with care with the browns, flesh colors and ochres. 

Mixing yellow and jonquil yellow do not contain iron and 
may be used with the gold colors. Silver yellow (composed 
of jonquil and orange yellow,) may be used in a similar 
manner. 

Bearing these exceptions in mind the different paints may 
be blended with each other as in non-vitrifiable colors. To 
secure their permanent adhesion to the surface of the china 
certain fluxes enter into their composition. These are com- 
posed of sand, borax and lead, and being subjected to the 
intense heat of the kiln fix the coloring matter upon the 
glaze. 

Lacroix’s Mineral colors in tubes are recommended. Per- 
sons who have had no experience in ceramic painting are 
advised to begin by painting in monochrome. A spray of 
woodbine thrown carelessly across a plate is prettily done in 
ultramarine, deep blue or deep red brown. 

The following is a very good method for those who desire 
to transfer the design instead of drawing directly upon the 
china. Lay a piece of transparent paper over the design 
you wish to copy, and trace the outline carefully with a pen- 
cil. Next wash the plate over with spirits of turpentine and 
allow it to dry. Blacken a piece of white paper with a soft 
lead pencil and lay the blackened side against the china to 
be decorated, with the tracing paper containing the outline of 
the design above it. Arrange the design in exactly the right 
position and secure the papers firmly to the china with bits 
of sealing wax or gummed paper. Next pass over the out- 
line with the point of a very hard pencil. There should be no 
difficulty in transferring a correct impression upon the 
china. 

Of the materials necessary several camel’s hair brushes 
and blenders of medium size will be required. Spirits of 
turpentine to dilute the paints, and alcohol for washing the 


brushes. Oil of lavender or clove oil is used by some person 
instead of turpentine though’ the latter is generally preferred, 
as it dries quickly and thus prevents loss of time in waiting ; 
the paints are also more free from the dust floating in the 
atmosphere which readily attaches itself to the moist color. 
It is often advisable to remove these particles by the aid of a 
fine needle which can be easily fixed into a wooden handle, 
for this purpose. A brush handle or bit of wood sharpened 
to a point is useful in correcting an outline or removing an 
excess of paint. There should be a small cup containing the 
turpentine to moisten the brushes, and another containing 
alcohol or turpentine for washing them. A clean cloth as 
free from lint as possible is needed to remove surplus color, 
and for wiping the brushes. 

The paint put upon a china palette is mixed slightly, with 
turpentine, and rubbed smooth with the knife. The brush 
barely moistened with turpentine is then charged with the 
color, and the paint put on with a light firm touch, in a broad 
wash, not in short strokes. Let the brush sweep from the 
central vein of a leaf to the edge, taking care never to touch 
the same spot twice, until quite dry. 

One great secret in china painting is to lay each color just 
where it belongs, and leave it unmolested until perfectly dry ; 
except where the blender is to be used to soften the edges, 
or tint. By the time the design has been passed over, the 
first part of the painting should be ready for the shading. 
For this use the same color as dry as it can be well managed. 
Practice will enable one by the touch of the brush to adda 
great part of the shadow while laying in the first wash; a 
very light touch leaves little color, a heavier one deepens it. 
If difficulty is experienced in putting the paints on smoothly, 
a drop of clove oil, and perhaps a little fat oil may be mixed 
with the paint upon the palette. The edges of color may be 
merged into each other, by the use of the blender, holding it 
perpendicular and “dabbing” with it lightly. 

It is perhaps the wisest course to paint simply upon the 
white surface of the china, until experience is gained in the 
management of the brush and colors. Then some charming 
effects may be produced by various tints and softly shading 
backgrounds. 

In china painting as in every other pursuit, practice is one 


of the best of teachers. 
—E. B. 
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THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


To-morrow will be Decoration Day, 
And we'll hear the poem, ‘‘ The Blue and the Gray.” 
But I do not need the beautiful rhyme, 
Since the Blue and the Gray are in one shrine ; 
The shrine is my heart, 
And come weal, come woe, 
Out of that shrine 
They can never go. 


No question of right or wrong is stirred, 
And patriotism, is only a word ; 
I care not for North nor South, and say, 
“Alike to me are the Blue and the Gray.” 
I love them both ; 
And not e’en Death's dart, 
Myself, and that love, 
Can ever part. 


*’Tis strange indeed,” I hear you say, 
“To love alike the Blue and the Gray!” 
Not at all, dear friend, when the Gray and the Blue 
Are found in the eyes of my children, two. 
I love them now, 
Will love them alway, 
And love them alike, 
The Blue and the Gray. 
—Mary Hume Dougine. 
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DOMESTIO REMEDIES. 


A VALUABLE LITTLE DICTIONARY TO BE POSTED ON THE DOOR OF 
THE HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE CLOSET. 
Ipecacuanha (Syrup). _ 

One of the mildest and best emetics in croup, bronchitis; an 
excellent loosener of cough (expectorant). Dose, to cause vomit- 
ing, a teaspoonful repeated in 10 or 15 minutes until it takes effect. 
As a cough loosener, three to 10 drops for an infant or child; one- 
fourth to one-half teaspoonful for adult four times a day. 

Jalap. 

A very active purgative ; too much so for common use. 
Juniper. 

A diuretic, it stimulates the action of the kidneys. Should not 
be used in acute affections of the kidneys. Compound spirits of 
juniper is the preparation commonly used. Dose—A teaspoonful 
in water. Gin is flavored with oil of juniper. 

Laudanum. 

Tincture of opium. One of the strongest opiate medicines. 
Should only be used by advice of physician. 

Lead (Sugar of). 

All preparations of lead are Jotsonous. Used externally as a 
cooling sedative application with laudanum to inflammations. 
Limewater. 

Simply a solution of lime in water. Any one can make it by put- 
ting pure, clean, unslacked lime in water. Take a large bottle and 
put into it enough lime to fill it one-fourth, then pour in water 
enough to fill it full, cork and shake it awhile. On standing the 
clear limewater will be ready for use. If all the lime is dissolved, 
add a little more so as to be sure that the water is saturated; that 
is, contains as much as it will dissolve. Limewater is the main 
stand-by as a domestic remedy for nausea or vomiting. Dose, 
from a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful. It is often added to milk 
for babies when they have a sour stomach or diarrheea, as it is anti- 
acid and somewhat astringent. A tablespoonful in half pint of 
milk so long as occasion exists for it. 

Magnesia. 

A valuable home remedy as an anti-acid laxative. It is particu- 
larly good where there is constipation with sick stomach and head- 
ache. Water does not dissolve it; it is better taken in lemonade. 
Dose—A teaspoonful. It is unsafe to use magnesia for a length- 
ened period, owing to the fact that it may form intestinal 
concretions. 

Mustard, 

Mixed with water is one of the quickest prepared emetics when 
poisons have been swallowed ; also one of the most frequently use- 
ful of all domestic remedies. When any one is suffering with 
pain and you do not know what to do, put on a mustard plaster 
near the seat of the trouble. If properly attended to it can do no 
harm. To make a plaster, mix from one to three or four table- 
spoonfuls of mustard with the same amount of wheat or Indian 
flour. Mix these with enough hot water to make a paste. Takea 
piece of soft, old muslin or thin flannel twice as large as the plaster 
is to be, but spread the mustard and flour paste on half of the 
cloth, double the other half over it and turn the edges over to keep 
the paste in. Put it on at once and leave it on until it is felt to 
burn quite smartly if the patient is conscious. If the patient is un- 
concious, or a child, it must be looked under in 10 or 15 minutes, 
and if the skin is decidedly red, take it off. As soon as it is 
removed, cold cream or cosmoline should be gently rubbed over it. 
It is never intended to raise a blister with mustard, it is too severe. 
The aim is just to heat the skin very actively, mostly for its use as 
a counter-irritant to relieve some irritation of an internal organ. 
Myrrh. 

The tincture of myrrh is very serviceable in the care of the 
mouth. Twenty drops in a quarter tumblerful of water will cor- 
rect bad odor of the mouth. 

Sweet Spirits of Nitre. 

One of the most popular domestic remedies for fever. A tea- 
spoonful in a tumblerful of water, drunk a little at a time when 
thirsty. It increases the action of the kidneys. It is healing 


applied to “ cold sores ” on the lips. 
—Elizabeth Snyder, M. D. 


THE 00ZY OORNER. 


[Zn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|\—Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


DESSERTS WITH WHIPPED CREAM. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING be kind enough to 
tell me how to make desserts with whipped cream; also how to 
serve it with coffee. M. S. B. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 


SMALL CAKES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will you please tell me the price of the book entitled “ Ice-cream 
and Cakes?” Also give me a reliable recipe for small cakes, such 
as lady fingers and sponge drops. F..W... 

WEsT FARMINGTON, ME. 


INK FOR MARKING LINEN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can some one tell me, through Goop HOUSEKEEPING, what 
kind of ink I can use with a stamp to mark linen, which will not 
wash out. I have never been able to find anything. A. E. S. 

MADISON, 


BEATEN BISCUIT. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The recipe I use for them, and which I obtained in the South 
last winter, is this: A quart of flour, perhaps half a teacupful of 
lard, a teaspoonful of salt, and water to wet them up stiff. Then 
work them back and forth in the machine until they blister on roll- 
ing out, or snap, which will take ten minutes. Bake in a hot oven 
twenty minutes. Roll thin and cut small. Mrs. H. 

ExyriA, OHI0. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you kindly inform me (if you can) which you think or know 
to be the most reliable employment agency for women in New 
York city. A lady friend of mine wishes to get a situation in a 
good family in or near New York city or Brooklyn, as cook and 
housekeeper, or working housekeeper. My friend is a constant 
reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and takes much pleasure in the 
perusal of the same. If you will please answer the above question 
you will confer a great favor on G. D.N. 


If some one of our readers can give our correspondent the de- 
sired information, they will do both the inquirer and the editor 
hereof a favor by rising in their place and “ speaking out in writ- 
ing,” promptly in the “ Cozy Corner.”—Zditor of Goop HOUsE- 
KEEPING. 


CURDLED SALAD DRESSING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Nothing is more annoying to a housekeeper—just dressing, per- 
haps, for some luncheon, the flowers on the table, the maid’s toilet 
secure, the ménx pinned on the kitchen wall, all the arrangements 
apparently en train—than to receive this message from the kitchen: 
“ Please, Mrs. ——, what shall we do with the mayonnaise? It’s all 
curdled!” The mayonnaise, two hours before, was placed in the 
ice-box, a ravishing sight,—so creamy colored (no vulgar yellow, 
but just a rich Jersey cream), so thick, so smooth. Now it meets 
the poor hostess’ troubled gaze, a greasy, mottled, disreputable- 
looking “ mess.” 4 

The hostess desperately rumples over the leaves of the cook 
books to find very careful directions how to make dressing,—strict 
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cautions not to let it curdle, but never a word as to what she shall 
do with the erring dressing that has curdled. One would suppose 
that “curdling ” was not a venial culinary error, but a mortal sin. 
Really, however, it is very simply remedied. Sometimes a little 
additional vinegar will bring the misguided oil to reason; buta 
sure way is to beat up an additional yolk of an egg and slowly add 
the curdled dressing. It will not take as long as the original 
making of the salad has done. 

Mayonnaise should always be kept in a cold place. Thus it will 
keep for days. It grows very stiff; but, if you do not wish to add 
vinegar to thin it, a few drops of ice water will have the same re- 
sult. The white of an egg (beaten dry), often added to mayonnaise 
for lettuce and endive, needs to be put in at the very last, as it 
thins the dressing. OcTAVE THANET. 


A CORRECTION. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In your No. 11, Vol. 6, of March 31, 1888, I notice you publish 
“The Covered Bridge” and credit it to Mary E. Shaw. In 1862, 
my brother, David Barker, of Exeter, Maine, composed that poem 
during a ride with me in my carriage, in which we passed through 
the covered bridge across the Penobscot river between this city 
and Brewer. It grew out of a conversation between us on the 
bridge. It was published the next day, and went the rounds of the 
papers at that time over his name. It was never claimed by any 
body else. He died in 1874, and three editions of his poems have 
been published since, one within the last year, and this poem is in 
each of them. I do not know who Mary E. Shaw is, nor why she 
should claim this little gem as hers, or why you should for her. 

BANGOR, MAINE. Lewis BARKER. 


Mr. Barker will doubtless be glad to know—and we certainly 
take pleasure in informing him of the fact—that “ The Covered 
Bridge” came to us as a carefully preserved newspaper clipping, 
with a request that we re-publish it in our “ Page of Fugitive 
Verse.” The printed clipping had the purported name of the 
author, as it appeared in our pages, and the person sending it to us 
presumed, as we did, that the name attached to the poem was the 
rightful one of the author. The wrong-doing in the matter lies 
farther back than at the door of our correspondent or the editor 
hereof, it being sent to us just as it was found floating on the sea 
of Fugitive Verse.—Zaditor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


CREAM BISCUITS AND DOUGHNUTS. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 
“K. R. G.,” of Melrose, Ct., asks for recipes for cream biscuits 
and “ Yankee doughnuts ” in your last issue, and I send my recipes, 
which have been used very successfully : 


CREAM Biscuits.—One quart of sifted flour, with two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar sifted through three times; one cupful of sour cream, 
with one teaspoonful of soda; one cupful of sweet milk; salt. Bake in 
tin cups about the size of ordinary teacups. 

DovuGuHNuTs.—One cupful of raised dough, one cupful of sour milk, 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, three eggs, 
one teaspoonful of soda, and flour enough to roll without sticking. 


WATKINS, N. Y. eS 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have seen in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, on page 295 of No. 77, a 
little note requesting some one to give a recipe for “ Yankee 
doughnuts,” also one for cream biscuits. This recipe is an heir- 
loom from my grandma, who lived in Connecticut. The recipe for 
cream biscuits is one I am accustomed to, and I know it to be very 
nice: 

CREAM Biscultrs.—One cupful of sour cream, one-half cupful of sour 
milk, one-half teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of soda, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and flour to mix very thick. Bake quickly. 

YANKEE DOUGHNUTS.—At noon heat one pint of milk, and make a 
stiff batter with flour, and add one-half teacupful of melted lard and a 
teaspoonful of salt. At night add four well-beaten eggs, two and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cin- 
namon, and flour enough to knead thoroughly. Keep it warm over 
night, roll it out in the morning, cut it into small cakes, set them in a 
warm place until very light, and fry. By rolling them in fine sugar they 
will keep a good while. 


NorwiIcu, N. Y. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the oniy proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


109.—A SQUARE. 
1—A station. 2—A musical instrument. 3—Flexible. 4—False 
hair. (French) 
110.—CHARADE. 
In “‘ The Mistletoe Bough” may my frst be descried, 
Where young Lovell mourned long for his ill-fated bride; 
Within it the miser hoards ill-gotten pelf 
And though you be free-handed, have one yourself. 
y second is edible, found on a tree, 

May be round or be square and of iron may be. 
The whole would no doubt be applied to this rhyme, 
If in print you should see it at some future time. 


111.—BEHEADINGS. 
I—Behead a tract of land and leave a part of the human body. 


2—Behead a soft oleaginous substance and leave a sharp, pointed 
instrument. 


3—Behead the fruit of a certain tree and leave a vegetable. 


4—Behead the past of a verb signifying to move through the 
water and leave was indebted to. 


5—Behead a country in Europe and leave to hand again. 
6—Behead a large plant and leave a man’s name. 
7—Behead close to and leave a part of the head. 
8—Behead a talon and leave a rule. ; 


9—Behead the past of the verb to move quickly and leave an 
article. 


10o—Behead repeatedly and leave profit. 
11—Behead a cry and leave to trouble. 


12—Behead almost imperceptible and leave a corruption of are 
not. 


13—Behead a fruit and leave to roam. 
14—Behead to rare and leave an insect. 
15—Behead a vision and leave twenty quires. 


The beheaded letters spell the name of a popular novelist. 
Troy, N. Y. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING Nos. 77 and 79.) 


100.—RIDDLE. 


Answer.—News-paper. 
101.—AN EASY ONE. 
Answer.—East-err-Easter. 


102.—REBUS. 
Answer.—Christ is Risen. 


104.—TRANSPOSITION, ETC. 
Answer.—Now-won-snow-bank—Snowbank. 


105.—PUZZLES. 
Answer.—Presbyterian—Orchestra. 


106.—REBUS. 
Answer.—Memorial Day. 


107 DECAPITATION. 
Answer.—Slaughter—Laughter. 


108.—A SQUARE. 


Answer.— 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


May 26, 1883. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. New York City. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HousEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


“OHILDREN NOT WANTED.” 

He who placards his habitation, or his domicile that he invites 
others to occupy, and she who writes over the doorway of her life 
“Children not wanted,” write of themselves as being both boldly 
brutal and selfishly inhuman. If children are not wanted, then are 
men and women not wanted, and the command of the Almighty 
to mankind to “increase and multiply on the face of the earth” 
is heartlessly set at naught and unfeelingly bid defiance. 

With those who desire to lead lives of usefulness, lives of purity, 
and lives of unselfishness, among their fellow men and women, no 
plea for a welcome to children—for ample room for them in our 
hearts and homes; no words of argument maintaining the position 
of our duty to duly make place for them, to properly provide for 
their wants and necessities, for furnishing the means for their 
careful training and development, are needed. And when we have 
fallen upon times when even a tendency to cultivate a popular 
sentiment that finds expression in these words: “Children not 
wanted,” whether they be spoken or implied, it is time for every 
well-wisher of his or her race, to speak out boldly, plainly and em- 
phatically ; for the press, the pulpit and the home to cast back the 
groveling assertion into the teeth of those who utter it, and into 
the face of those who have sympathy with this mischievous sen- 
timent. 

“Children not wanted!” Can a human being not utterly de- 
graded and lost to all the finer senses of humanity adopt this sen- 


timent and act, with a conscience void of offense, up to the behests 


of its brutal teachings? We ask again: “Can these things be 
and live?” 

A childless home and a childless heart are colder and more for- 
bidding places than the graves in which we lay away our dead, and 
he or she who can, after having taken a child by the hand, or 
looked into the confiding eyes, listened to the innocent prattle, 
responsively met the sweet smile, or tenderly wiped away the fall- 
ing tear of a child, coldly say “ Children not wanted,” is one to be 
shunned as a plague-spot and left alone in their sins and sel- 
fishness. 

But we are peevishly told “they are so perplexing, exacting and 
vexatious in their demands upon every day time and attention.” 
Ah, so are we, ourselves, more’s the pity; we, who shirk our own 
responsibilities and duties in despicable subterfuge. But, again, 
on the other hand, are they not loving, winning, and comforting to 
us, who aggregate all their petty shortcomings in our own greater 
one of selfish impatience, without setting over against these, the 
many virtues, the fond hopes, and the precious promises that be- 
long to them as being made in our own image, and again, in the 
image of Him who made all things ? 

That life is not worth the living which has no welcome in its 
daily rounds of duty for children,—that knows not of the existence 
of the love and loyalty that is the basis of all true life. That man 
who makes “ Children not wanted ” a factor of his commercial con- 
duct, and that woman who sits in her home of ease, under the 
cloud shadow of this sentiment, are those who are not wanted. 
They are not wanted among those who have the well being of hu- 
manity at heart, who labor for the development of noble and true 
lives, who would make the Homes of the World the perfection of 
earthly doing and being. They are not wanted in this world, and 
will naturally go to their own place in the world to come. 

Children a?¢ wanted, and men and women are wanted, who will 
not only welcome children, but who will joy in having patience 
with childish weaknesses, vexations and short-comings of whatever 
name or nature, be they great or small. Finger marks may mar 
French plate glass window panes, the happy voices of joy, or the 
trembling ones of sorrow may jar upon the nerves of sensitive 
souls, and sorrow may come from rebellious conduct, but notwith- 
standing all this, Children are wanted. When a time comes that 
there are no children, the time will also come when there will be 
naught to listen to throughout the broad earth, around childless 
hearthstones, save the cheerless “ Yea” and “ Nay,” which finds 
its sanctification and embodiment in the colorless and barren lives 
of the dead and dying elements of humanity that is best illustrated 
in the decaying halls of Shakerism. 

Children ave wanted, and when we say they are not, we deny not 
only the necessity, but the propriety of our own individual exist- 
ence. Out, then, upon the selfishness that has place either in the 
sanctity of the home, or in the marts of business, and which at- 
tempts to tell us that children are not wanted. Withered should 
be the hand that would write down the phrase, blistered the tongue 
that would speak it, blighted the heart that finds room for an echo, 
even of the sentiment that accepts it, and in loyalty to the teach- 
ings of Holy Writ, we are justified in adding, cursed of God and 
man, be the lives that by practice or precept, hang out this banner 
on their outer walls,—“ Children not Wanted.” 
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THE AMERIOAN GIRL AS A HOUSEKEEPER. 


The charge is made against the American girl that she is not 
trained at home to do housework, but is dressed in good clothes, 
makes a weak effort to play the piano well, and does not rise 
above the vapidity of common “society.” This is putting it too 
strongly, of course, and it will be found that the American girl is 
better informed in the mysteries of housekeeping than her critic 
supposes. What shortcoming there is in this respect is more the 
fault of the American mother than of the American girl. 

In England, it is said, mothers of the higher classes commonly 
do their duty in requiring their daughters to learn all the details 
of housework. Where there are two or three sisters they take 
turns in looking after the household, each a week at a time or so. 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, the novelist, says to the American girls 
that when they learn to imitate their English cousins and are 
good housekeepers in their father’s house, they will have achieved 
a greater success and be more worthy of the coming man than if, 
with no knowledge of housekeeping, they could paint the finest 
picture ever hung or execute the most brilliant piece of music 
ever written by Schubert or Mendelssohn. 

After the critics have had their say, the fact remains that the 
American girl, let her be ever so neglectful of housekeeping in 
her “single blessedness,” generally becomes an intelligent house- 
keeper in her married life, when her quick mind rapidly assimi- 
lates the lessons of experience while she puts in practice the 
advice of her elders. 


GIRLLESS HOMES. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING, published Fortnightly is the best book of 
the kind published. It ought to be in every house where there 
are girls.—Stark County Herald, Gladstone, Dakota. 

But every house that has no girls ought to have them. Where 
girls are gathered together there will be boys, and it is for the 
good of these, “The Children. of the Household,” that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is laboring. To attempt to do missionary work 
in a girlless home is too unpromising an undertaking even for 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING to attempt, as Whittier’s ““ Woman’s smile 
and girlhood’s beauty” quotation, may well stand side by side 
with the more frequently quoted one of “ The hand that rocks the 
cradle is the hand that rules the world.” A “Girlless Home” is 
hardly worth an effort to save. 


SOHOOL FOR SERVANTS. 


Another reply to inquiry of a correspondent who wanted to 
know where house servants are school trained, comes to hand. 
The Sisters who have charge of the Old Ladies’ Home on West 
Fifteenth street, near Seventh avenue, New York, are to erect a 
building near the Home, to be used as a training school for ser- 
vants. It will be non-sectarian and in it any young woman can get 
instruction in the best methods of cooking, house cleaning, and 
so forth, free. There is promise of thorough instruction, and cer- 
tificates will be given only to the proficient ones. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is full of good matter in its important 
field —Evening Wisconsin. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING occupies a peculiar place in its mingling 
of literary and practical articles, all of which are in some way sug- 
gestive of its special mission, which is both to help and to elevate 
home, and the housekeeping which creates the comfort of home, 
into their rightful eminence in the minds of American wives and 
mothers.—San Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Classics for Home and School. 


The reading published by Lee & Shepard for use supplementary 
to regular school readers, can be commended in terms of the high- 
est praise for children’s reading at school and home. It is finding 
place in many schools in New England and several of the books 
are specially praised by educators. Mrs. Jane Andrews has had 
the most unqualified success in writing books of this kind, and her 
“ Seven Little Sisters who Live on the Round Ball that Floats in 
the Air,” her “ Seven Sisters Prove Their Sisterhood,” and “ Ten 
Boys Who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now” are books 
of the most charming character, and in schools where we know 
that they are used for sight reading the children look forward to 
the time when the reading is to be done, with great expectations of 
enjoyment. The books are not merely delightful, they are also 
instructive. 

Among other volumes of “ Classics for Home and School” are 
“A Kiss fora Blow,” by H. C. Wright, a book containing numerous 
stories illustrating the spirit of peace; and “The Flower People,” 
by Mrs. Horace Mann,” an illustrated volume about flowers. 
Another school book is Albert F. Blaisdell’s “ First Steps with 
American and British Authors,” a book of 345 pages introducing 
the writers and the works of English literature to young people. 
It contains many selections that will entice the young reader into 
the practice of reading good literature, and has numerous biograph- 
ical sketches of noted writers. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price of 
the last book, 75 cents; “A Kiss for a Blow,” 55 cents; “ Seven 
Little Sisters,” 55 cents. All for sale by the W. F. Adams Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 


Margaret Regis. 


To the young girls of the country, both in school and out, “ Mar- 
garet Regis and some other girls ” will be found very entertaining. 
The heroine is one of a number of merry school girls, full of life 
and spirit and ready for all innocent fun and adventure. The 
pictures of school life and its enjoyments, its gossip and methods, 
all furnish pleasing themes. The author is a firm believer in 
being happy under all circumstances and especially in youth. The 
reader is introduced to the heroine on the eve of her graduation. 
From school she goes abroad to prepare herself for her life work— 
that of a teacher. How her plans fall through, and how she makes 
an engagement to teach one grown-up pupil for life, instead of a 
room-full of little ones for a few terms, readers will discover by 
following Margaret’s fortunes to the end of the book. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. Price $1.25. 


The Crime Against Ireland. 


The Boston Journal published a series of letters written from 
Ireland by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster and they are now collected and 
issued in a book. The author studied the Irish question on Irish 
soil and witnessed for herself the workings of the Coercion act. 
Her presentation of the land question is clear and forcible, and the 
conclusion, strongly sustained, is that the relief for the grievances 
of the Irish lie in Irish legislative independence. It is a book 
written not only for Ireland, but for humanity, and if it gets a gen- 
eral reading among the American people, as it ought, it will put 
them in possession of the reasons underlying the Irish cause and 
will make the complaints of the Irish people plain. The preface 
is by John Boyle O’Reilly. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price 
60 cents. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 


Five short stories in one volume, bearing the title of “ David 
Poindexter’s Disappearance and Other Tales,” are among Julian 
Hawthorne’s latest contributions in book form to the literary 
public. The stories are all good and far removed from the com- 
mon-place. Besides the story, the title of which is given above, 
there are “Ken’s Mystery,” “When Half-gods Go, the Gods 
Arrive,” “ Set Not Thy Foot on Graves,” and “ My Friend Paton.” 
All are interestingly told and deal with mysteries sufficient to in- 
duce the reader to finish the book before laying it aside. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price 50 cents. 
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ISSUED FORTNIGHTLY, 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers. 


$2.50 A YEAR. SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ANAGRAM PRIZES. 


Or INTEREST TO THE QUICK WITTED DuRING Quiet Hours. 


So much interest has been evidenced and expressed in the 
series of Goop HOUSEKEEPING Anagrams, of which we have 
already published half a dozen, that we have arranged for con- 
tinuing the series during the coming year of volume VII and 
volume VIII, with valuable prizes for correct solutions that will be 


worthy the attention of our readers, and especially of such of these 
as are interested in the making and solution of anagrams. 

Among the articles to be awarded as prizes, some of the leading 
ones will be: 

A Fruit DIsH oR DESSERT SET. 
Consisting of a Decorated Porce’aia Fruit Dish, Sugar Bowl, and 
Cream Pitcher of which the abov+ is a correct illustration. 

This is mounted on a silver and gold standard, made by the 
Meriden Britannia Company, the manufacturers of the celebrated 
Rogers & Brothers spoons, forks, knives, etc., the piece being 
valued at Forty Dollars. 


A “NEw FLORENCE” OIL STOVE. 

The latest and best oil stove of the Florence Machine Company, 
which has won an enviable reputation for its stoves as being 
elegant, economical and durable. These are thoroughly constructed 
oil stoves elaborately nickel plated and ot superior construction 
and finish throughout. These stoves received the first and only 


premium at the 1876 Philadelphia Centennial, and their popularity 
which was cotemporary with their introduction, has never abated. 


WorCESTER's QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
A massive volume of 2,126 pages, containing 100,000 words and 
illustrated with about 1,100 wood engravings, and four full page 


illuminated plates. 
Philadelphia. 


Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
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LAMBIE DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


“ Designed to hold an unabridged dictionary, but it can be ad- 
justed to a book of any size, also to any height and holds a book 
oS at any angle. 


The holder is supplied with numerous revolving attachments 
for holding books. These attachments are made entirely sepa- 
rate and can be attached to any holder. The revolving shelves 
are 16x16 inches, and will hold a set of encyclopedie or from 
twenty to thirty ordinary volumes, making it useful to all who 
use books. 


OnE HuNDRED BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING ROSES VALUED 
AT TWENTY DOLLARS. 


COUNTESS DE MURIANS (PURE WHITE MOSS ROSE.) 


This magnificent collection of ever blooming roses, is from the 
famous rose growers, The Dingee & Conard Company, West 


- valuable, are selected with a great deal of care and will, we think, 


Grove, Pa.- The collection will be made up of one hundred differ- 
ent varieties, including the choicest novelties from Europe. 


SILVER-PLATED, SELF-POURING COFFEE Por. 


Very handsome and useful, a new thing to most housekeepers, 
it pours out the coffee by simply pressing the lid, and does away 
entirely with the drudgery of lifting the coffee pot. Manufactured 


by Paine, Deihl & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who have the reputation 
of making some of the most useful housekeeping utensils that 
gladden the hearts of the housekeepers of the present day. 


OnE Box OF THE CELEBRATED JAPANESE SOAP. 


This soap is made by the Fisk Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. It is strictly pure, and is adapted for all purposes of 


the laundry, bath or toilet. It contains ro filthy disease-giving 
greases, and will positively cure or prevent chapped or sore hands. 
It is valued at $5.00. 


Extract CABINET FILLED WITH COLTON’S CELEBRATED Ex- 
TRACTS. 

A fine assortment of Colton’s Celebrated Extracts, which are 
noted for their purity and strength, and consist of a bottle of 
lemon, vanilla, orange, rose, almond, Jamaica ginger, nutmeg, 
clove, wintergreen and cinnamon. This complete assortment of 
as pure extracts as can be made will be enclosed in a handsomely 
polished black walnut case, with a separate apartment for each 
bottle, plainly labelled so that each can be seen at a glance. 
The whole will make an extract cabinet that will delight any 
housekeeper fortunate enough to win it, and is valued at tweive 
dollars. 

These will constitute the leading prizes of the different ana- 
grams, and will be accompanied by other prizes for each anagram. 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and those who have 
found the Quiet Hour department,so interesting and valuable will 
find this feature of it, having increased interest and popularity as 
the different anagrams appear. ' 

Everybody is invited to solve the Anagrams in Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, whether a subscriber or not. You can purchase Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING from your newsdealer or bookseller, or send 10 
cents to the publishers, Clark W. Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass., 
and you will receive a copy by return mail. Our prizes, which are 


be very acceptable to any one fortunate enough to win them. 
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